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HE ROLE of spokesman for the 

minority is a new and unfamiliar 
one to most of the Democrats now 
in Congress. I have been a member 
of Congress, in the House or the Sen- 
ate, since 1939. I have been a mem- 
ber of the minority before, as far as 
Congress is concerned. But never be- 
fore have I been a member of the 
minority in the full sense that both 
Congress and the executive branch 
are in the hands of the Republicans. 


mote the national interest, and there- 
fore must discourage individual 
sniping. We must be watchful—but 
please let’s not become a bunch of 
old-maid snoopers, building triv- 
ialities up into causes. 

Above all, we must act responsibly. 
Prior to the 1950 elections, the Re- 
publican party adopted a statement 
of principles which, to me, was the 
essence of irresponsibility. For in- 
stance, it firmly favored promotion 


By Estes Kefauver 


U. S. Senator from Tennessee 


What Democrats 


One of the minority party's most popular personalities defines the role 


I am sure our Republican friends 
are watching with some interest to see 
how we Democrats will perform. I 
can speak only for myself, but I will 
be glad to tell them in advance the 
philosophy which this Democrat will 
follow. I can express it best by bor- 
rowing the words of an outstanding 
Republican, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. We shall seek to be “the 
voice of conscience though not of 
power.” 

We must be as willing to applaud 
the majority when it is right as to 
oppose it when it is wrong. We must 
be unselfish in helping President 
Eisenhower do the things he must 
and should do. We must approach his 
proposals in a spirit of healthy and 
helpful and constructive criticism, 
not in a destructive spirit, designed 
to ruin the game for the sake of the 
prize. We must base our actions on 
a consistent policy designed to pro- 


of world trade, while with equal firm- 
ness it insisted on the principles of 
tariff protection. It demanded wel- 
fare programs, strong national de- 
fense and a balanced budget, while 
at the same time it denounced tax- 
ation and spending. Of course, the 
statement was properly made the sub- 
ject of ridicule. 


The shortcomings of the Repub). 
cans as a minority were not all their 
own fault. In order to operate effec. 
tively as a minority, the party mem. 
bers must have accurate information 
on which to base their appraisals, It 
is difficult even for the majority mem. 
bers of Congress to get such infor. 
mation at times, and I am sure the 
Republicans were operating on a 
minimum of information many times, 

I have proposed a way to eliminate 


this deficiency and intend to propose 
it again this session. This proposal 
provides for a report-and-question 
period on the floor of Congress at 
least once every two weeks (though 
not more often than once a week). 
During this period, a_ particular 
Cabinet member or agency head 
would be invited to answer written 





The role of the minority in these perilous days is fraught with traps and con- 
tradictions. All-out opposition to the governing party may mean opposition 
to national interest. All-out agreement may remove the constructive criticism 
needed for effective government. Here we present the views of a man who has 
been noted for cool. critical independence. As a Representative from Ten- 
nessee during the war, he won acclaim for his studies of public utilities and 
of means of improving governmental machinery. As a Senator, he won 4 
national following as chairman of the special committee investigating crime 
in interstate commerce, and lesser plaudits as a sponsor of the Atlantic Union 
movement for closer ties with Britain. In the pre-convention campaign last 
year, he swept 13 out of 15 state Democratic primaries; despite his conven 
tion rebuff, he actively supported the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket. This article, 
adapted from a speech before the New York County Lawyers Association, 
shows why Estes Kefauver, perhaps more than any other member of the 
Senate, is considered a partisan of fair play first and the politicians last. 


—— 
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questions su%mitted to him by the 
legislative committee issuing the in- 
vitation. The last half of the period 
would be taken up with questions by 
members from the floor. I believe a 
free and open consultation between 
administrators and Congressmen 
would result. There would be dis- 
agreements, but they would be based 
on facts on both sides. 

I have also favored the proposal 
of a standing Congressional group to 


an Do Now 


an alert opposition can perform in Congress 


meet at frequent intervals with Ad- 
ministration leaders to discuss poli- 
cies and canvass current problems. 
In the field of foreign affairs, I 
think such a group is essential. On 
the Congressional side, I think it 
should include at least the Majority 
and Minority Leaders of both Houses, 
the Chairman and ranking minority 
members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations and House Foreign Affairs 
Committees, and the Chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the 
Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees. These men should meet 
with the top policy-making members 
of the Administration, preferably in- 
cluding members of the National 
Security Council. There would be 
nothing binding in their conclusions, 
of course, but there certainly would 
be a moral obligation on both sides 
to forget politics in view of mutual 
Canvassing of problems and policies. 
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Ordinarily, we are told, there is 
about a three months’ honeymoon 
between a new Executive and Capitol 
Hill, and then the bickering begins. 
If he had better liaison, if we were 
given the opportunity to understand 
each other better, I don’t think this 
would happen. We would find instead 
a spirit of mutual cooperation. Co- 
operation, of course, does not mean 
capitulation—and I would be the last 
to say that we Democrats should not 


retain our distinctive views and 
present them forcefully. 

The Republicans are the conserva- 
tive party of the nation; they showed 
this anew in their platform and cam- 
paign. We Democrats are the liberal 
party. The 27 million Americans who 
voted for us are entitled to vigorous 
representation. As Paul Douglas has 
shown so well, one can be a liberal 
without being wasteful. But we must 
not allow ourselves to try to parrot 
the Republicans—we must stand 
firmly by the beliefs we have held 
always. As such, we must stand in 
opposition to the special interests— 
and for the general interest. 

One of my own first actions in the 
new Congress will be to sponsor a 
resolution which I think a proper one 
from this standpoint. My resolution 
concerns the so-called tidelands-oil 
question. I am proposing a commis- 
sion composed of nine members— 


three representing the Federal Gov- 
ernment, three representing the tide- 
lands states, and three representing 
the public—to study the various ques- 
tions involved in this issue and report 
back to Congress and the President 
within six months. The commission 
would study boundaries, lines of 
jurisdiction, special equities involv- 
ing individuals, states and communi- 
ties. It would study alternate pro- 
posals for devoting this revenue to a 





reduction of the national debt, which 
the Republicans have promised, and 
to improvement of education, which 
we sorely need. In other words, all 
the many facets surrounding this 
question would be studied and report- 
ed on by the commission. 

As a member of the Senate, | per- 
sonally would like to have the benefit 
of this study before I vote on a ques- 
tion involving billions of dollars 
worth of resources. As a member of 
the minority, I also thing it incum- 
bent on me to see that the President 
and the majority have all the infor- 
mation before they take action. 

This tidelands matter is just one 
example of what I conceive to be the 
role of the minority in diligently 
seeking to protect the national in- 
terest insofar as domestic matters are 
concerned. There will be many other 
instances where such action will be 
indicated. For example, there are 
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taxes, and the necessity of taking 
care to see that all income groups 
bear their fair share. 

But all this is in the watchdog 
category. Even more intriguing to me 
is the opportunity, which the minor- 
ity has if it will but exercise it, of 
positively molding programs of ac- 
tion on its own. This is where I think 
the Republicans failed miserably as 
a minority party during the past few 
years. They were forever criticizing, 
but they never suggested. I hope we 
Democrats will not fall into the same 
useless existence. 

As an example, the Republicans 
as a party think there are many 
things wrong with the Taft-Hartley 
Law. The Democrats as a party think 
there are many things wrong. All 
right, let’s change them. But we need 
not wait for Senator Taft, just be- 
cause his name is appended to the 
law, to author the changes. His views 
are not even in thorough accord with 
those of President Eisenhower as 
expressed before the AFL Conven- 
tion. We can propose our own 
changes, instead of docilely follow- 
ing Senator Taft. 

Take the field of economy in Gov- 
ernment. Most of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals for the elimination 
of waste in the military have been 
adopted from reports of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee, of which I am a 
member. These reports were made 
under the auspices of the Democratic 
majority. Now I see no reason why 
the Democratic minority should not 
take the leadership in helping Presi- 
dent Eisenhower put these reforms 
into effect. 

Take the field of social legislation. 
Despite all the Republicans have said, 
you can be sure there will be little 
regression in this field, because most 
of the reforms were good. But like- 
wise, there will be little or no prog- 
ress unless the Democratic minority, 
joined by a few Republicans, takes 
the leadership in positively fashion- 
ing such progress. 

In the great area of foreign 
affairs, we have our greatest oppor- 





DULLES: WON'T BE CALLED ‘SOFT' 


tunities and our greatest challenges. 

During the years of Democratic 
administration, the Republican party 
in Congress did much to restrict our 
freedom of action in world affairs. 
As long as Senator Vandenberg was 
alive, this was not true, but upon his 
death the theory of bipartisanship 
was forgotten. 

I, a Democrat, had many dis- 
agreements with President Truman 
and with our Secretary of State. But 
Republican sniping at them became 
so violent and so personal and so 
partisan that I am convinced many 
things which might have been done 
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were not done, simply because of the 
impossibility of a fair and dispas. 
sionate presentation. 

General Eisenhower and the Re. 
publicans come into office under 
different circumstances. Mr. Dulles 
will not be called soft if, as Secretary 
of State, he declines to sponsor an 
invasion of the Chinese mainland, 
General Eisenhower will not be called 
a bungler because he asserts he has 
no easy or trick solution in Korea, 
Nor will his patriotism be questioned 
because he says we must take care 
that action on our part does not 
spread the war. 

In other words, as the Christian 
Science Monitor pointed out recently, 
the Republican Administration has 
more maneuverability in the field of 
world affairs because they are not 
tainted. If they give us a chance, 
we Democrats will see to it that they 
do not become “tainted” through an 
excess of partisanship, and thus they 
can retain this enviable position in 
the field of world affairs. 

Finally, in discussing the role of 
the minority, I am reminded of 
these words of J. B. Gough: 

“The chosen heroes of this earth 
have been in a minority. There is 
not a social, political or religious 
privilege that you enjoy today that 
was not bought for you by the 
blood and tears and patient suffer- 
ing of the minority. It is the 
minority that have stood in the 
van of every moral conflict and 
achieved all that is noble in the 
history of the world.” 

And so it is. Thomas Jefferson was 
in a minority when he authored the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Lib- 
erty. Abraham Lincoln knew that he 
spoke minority sentiments often. We 
Democrats in Congress are proud of 
the company we are keeping these 
days. 

We face this session hoping we 
shall find real opportunities for true 
service to the nation. Above all, we 
will remember that we are Americans 
first and that President Eisenhower 
is our President, too, selected by 4 
great majority of Americans. He will 
have our best wishes always. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


HE ONLY TIME I saw President 
ll personally was soon 
after his return from his victories in 
Europe. He was the star performer 
at a national convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion; I had the good fortune 
to sit on the platform, only a few feet 
from the General. As he came into 
the armory where the convention was 
held, the thousands of Legion mem- 
bers rose up like a great wave to 
greet their hero. And the returning 
conqueror, for his part, exuded happi- 
ness, friendliness, the desire to serve 
and please; he grasped the hands of 
dozens of old friends or acquaintances 
on the platform. Other dozens of men 
far back in the audience rose and 
shouted greetings—and to many, 
many of these Ike called out, bringing 
them within the circle of friendship. 

The whole thing was genuine, 
warm, spontaneous. You felt that in- 
side the uniform of the man who had 
commanded the greatest army in the 
world there was an old-fashioned 
hearty neighbor. Deep down, this 
man, graduate of West Point and 
product of forty years of Army serv- 
ice, was still the plain, good fellow 
from Texas and Kansas. 

Last week, I listened to Eisenhow- 
er’s inaugural address. My prevailing 
feeling was a wish that he succeed. 
I would like to see the appealing per- 
sonal qualities of this man blossom 
out in great and definite achievement. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


‘A Pack Is Lighter 
Than Chains’ 


It is like when an athlete, who comes 
on the field with obvious modesty 
and charm. You hope that, in the 
contest, he will exhibit comparable 
strength and speed. Deep inside, you 
are betting on him. 

Like millions of others, I was dis- 
appointed in the President’s cam- 
paign. He spoke volubly against the 
“mess in Washington,” but did noth- 
ing to diminish the sort of mess of 
which they have so much within his 
own party. His speeches were vague 
and conventional, obviously the prod- 
uct of his partisan political experts. 
There was never the voice of a man 
speaking boldly for clear principles. 
The great soldier and the straight- 
forward man from Kansas were both 
taken in tow by the party hacks. 

The election figures showed that all 
this docility was uncalled for. Ike 
won by a great majority; the GOP 
hardly won at all. Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress polled more votes 
than their Republican opponents. If 
Eisenhower had stood up boldly from 
the start and spoken his own thoughts 
in his own words, he would probably 
have won by a greater majority. And 
now that he has won, he can stand 
on his own feet and speak his piece. 

Up to Inauguration day, there was 
little or nothing of that. The Cabinet, 
except for the Secretary of Labor, is 
precisely the one you would expect a 
good McKinley Republican to select. 

But the inaugural may mark the 
introduction of the real Eisenhower. 
In six weeks or six months, the words 
I am writing may sound foolish. But 
right now, both the things the new 
President said and the way he said 


them give us justification for a new 
hope. He said that the fight for 
world freedom is the main determin- 
ant of our policy. He denounced trad- 
ing honor for temporary security. He 
promised aid to our democratic 
friends and called on the other free 
nations to bear their part of the bur- 
den. He offered help to backward na- 
tions without the threat of imperial- 
ism. He supported the United Nations 
and called on the peoples of Western 
Europe to unite. 

Our new President used one phrase 
which gave me the sort of thrill we 
all need these days. He had spoken 
of the Argonne and Iwo Jima, and 
then of the bleak and bloody hills of 
Korea. At this backward look over 
the panorama of our wars, many a 
listener may have thought: “Aha! 
Here we have the typical soldier full 
of memories of wars past and pictures 
of wars to come.” And then came the 
sentence which, to me, matches the 
very best in the addresses of Wilson 
and Roosevelt: “A soldier’s pack is 
not so heavy a burden as a prisoner’s 
chains.” I myself once wrote: “It is 
better to be dead than to be a slave.” 
Our new President’s words should be 
printed large in all the papers and 
on the walls of all our schools. 

I have a notion that if the President 
feels deeply enough what he said, and 
if all of us together follow through 
steadily enough, we can take the ball 
away from the Communists. We who 
believe in freedom have what the 
world wants, and our business is not 
to “contain” Communism or anything 
else. Our business is to follow up what 
Patrick Henry and Jefferson and Lin- 
coln began, to spread liberty through- 
out the world. 

It is an inspiring mission and a 
difficult one. Maybe we have become 
too comfortable, too commonplace, 
too pacifist for such a world cam- 
paign. But it was notable at the in- 
augural that only Eisenhower’s refer- 
ence to this great purpose called forth 
the crowd’s applause. When the right 
man comes and puts the right 
thoughts into the right words, the peo- 
ple will rise and do what is necessary. 











PETROGRAD, 1917: FROM A POLITICAL FORCE WITH A CENTRAL IDEA... 





Resort to racism seals 
the doom of Communism 


as a universal movement 


The Beginning of Stalin's End 


HE STALIN REGIME has directed 
- worldwide extermination of 
Jews. It is, in my considered opinion, 
the beginning of the end of the Stalin 
empire. 

The intent is genocide of the Jew- 
ish people behind the Iron Curtain 
and a death sentence for Jews in coun- 
tries the Kremlin forces may later 
conquer. The wickedness of the new 
campaign does not lie in the fact that 
the victims are Jews. Other cam- 
paigns of race-murder have been car- 
ried on by the Kremlin masters 
against the peoples of the Baltic 
states, against the Tartars in the 
Crimea, against the German settle- 
ments in the Volga region, against 
certain races in Russian Central Asia 
and great blocks of population in the 
Ukraine. Probably more non-Jews 
have already been killed or con- 
demned to slow death than the whole 
Jewish population of the world. Thus 
the anti-Semitic pogrom is merely 
one atrocity added to the growing 
terrible list. Because to free men 
ali lives are precious, this is more a 
human than a Jewish crisis. 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


Former Assistant Secretary of State 


But the Kremlin pogrom has a 
special significance. Other liquida- 
tions in theory have been directed 
against “political enemies.” This one 
announces a doctrine of straight race 
discrimination. It marks the outer 


EAST BERLIN, 1951: . . . TO A POWER-MACHINE HELD TOGETHER BY FEAI 


limit of Communist expansion, and 
plants the seed which will destroy 
the Kremlin empire. 

For here is the end of the Commu- 
nist drive as a worldwide, intellect- 
ual, revolutionary and social move 
ment. From here on, the free world 
is dealing with a force-machine 
from which the political and spiritual 
life-blood is being drained, Revolu- 
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tions, when they reach this stage, 
start downhill; in the end, they are 
destroyed. 

In its beginnings, world Commu- 
nism claimed to be universal. It pur- 
ported to offer companionship, hope 
and possibility of contribution to all 
peoples who would join and serve it. 
Political forces are strong as they ap- 
proach universality. They become 
weak when they start excluding. 

The Communist dogma which has 
excluded Balts, Crimean  Tartars, 
Lithuanians, Estonians, Letts and 
Jews presently will exclude Chinese, 
Mongolians, Indians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Arabs and Negroes. Com- 
munism thus becomes a dogma of 
race-ssupremacy for some chosen 
group of Slavs—not even all Slavs— 
and its economics is merely machin- 
ery for conquest. 

Students of Stalinism have known 
of this growing racialist trend for 
years, though it never came openly 
forth until now. Karl Marx wrote 
that the peoples of Central Europe 
were “ethnic trash,” to be liquidated 
because they could be used to op- 
pose revolution. He noted specifically 
Croats, Poles and Ruthenians. 

Much later, Stalin decreed that the 
Great Russians were the people who 
best understood Communism, others 
being lesser in status. Even in 1945, 
the hour of victory in Europe, the 
doctrine of Russian race superiority 
was propounded (of course, without 
consulting Russians) . 

In the following eight years, Soviet 
politicians continuously took over 
Hitler’s doctrine of “race suprem- 
acy,” except that Stalinists put Rus- 
sian Slavs in the place Hitler claimed 
for his German Nazis. Now the doc- 
ttine is overt. 

From Stalin, as from Hitler, the 
test of the world, including great 
parts of the Kremlin empire, will 
turn away with shuddering fear, seek- 
ing escape. Communism no longer 
Means a reordering of the social sys- 
tem of the world. It means the sub- 
jection and slavery of all races in 
favor of European Russia, manipulat- 
td by Moscow. This is not even in- 
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telligent tyranny. Disaster like that 
which befell Hitler’s empire is the 
only end of this road. 

The anti-Semitic campaign itself is 
not new; it merely failed to receive 
adequate attention. In 1948, anti- 
Semitic operations were noted in 
Rumania and in Hungary, then, as 
now, dominated by Russian imper- 
ialists. The same year, Ilya Ehren- 
burg—himself a Jew—published an 
anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish article 
in Moscow’s Pravda, and quiet liqui- 
dation of Jewish culture in the form 
of an “anti-cosmopolitan” campaign 
got under way. The so-called auton- 
omous Jewish republic, Biro-Bidjan, 
was virtually abandoned. 

In 1949 and 1950, the screw was 
steadily turned both in Russia and 
in the captive states. The local popu- 
lations generally did not support 
these views, but the Communist ma- 
chine and the secret police did. In 
1951, exiled Hungarian leaders pub- 
lished the figures on liquidation of 
Jews in Hungary; Jews were then be- 
ing deported wholesale and families 
broken up. Rakosi, the Hungarian 
Communist leader, a Jew by birth, 
himself stimulated the movement. 

Last November, the Slansky trial 
in Czechoslovakia stressed the fact 
that the defendants were Jews—this 
was considered a circumstance prov- 
ing their guilt. Now comes the trial 
of the Jewish doctors, charged with 
assisting in the murder of Zhdanov, 
sometimes credited with being the 
chief sponsor of the “anti-cosmopoli- 
tan” policy. For one known case now, 
there are thousands of unpublished 
liquidations. The blood-hunt is up, 
and the end is not yet. 

Diplomatic considerations enter in- 
to the campaign. The Kremlin is 
clearly wooing neo-Nazi movements 
in Germany and Italy; anti-Semitism 
was their slogan in Hitler’s day. 
Kremlin strategists probably believe 
anti-Semitism will make Communism 
popular in West Germany, which 
they intend to take. Unquestionably, 
they expect it to buy the sympathy 
of the Arab world, opening the 
wounds of the Israel-Arab war. It 


is “smart” diplomacy, from which 
the propaganda apparatus in these 
areas expects to collect dividends. 

Probably, it is also true that the 
movement reflects angles of the in- 
evitable struggle among the Moscow 
politicians for mastery of the Soviet 
empire as Stalin’s life runs out. 
Zhdanov, the Kremlin now asserts, 
was murdered—it does not concede, 
though the probability is, that the 
murder was dictated by the Kremlin 
itself. He was the unlamented victim 
of one faction. 

One or another of the currently 
contending factions—of which Malen- 
kov, Stalin’s present heir-presump- 
tive, Beria, chief of the secret 
police, Molotov and others are lead- 
ers—must win final power, killing or 
breaking the others; or die the death 
they gave their vanquished oppon- 
ents. To one group, anti-Semitism, 
accompanied by charges of murder, 
appears a useful political move. It is 
probably directed against Beria, who 
will be charged with responsibility 
for murder by Jews. The Soviet state 
is not being strengthened by any 
of this. 

Nonetheless, in the old phrase, the 
policy is worse than a crime; it is a 
blunder. Possible advantages to 
Kremlin diplomacy in Germany or in 
the Arab world are tiny compared to 
coming losses, which in the end 
will tear the Stalin edifice to pieces. 
Will Chinese and other Asiatics, for 
example, ignore the fact that Kremlin 
race-prejudice assigns them to ulti- 
mate and ignoble servitude? 

There is no excuse, now, for any 
American who does not see that we 
are merely dealing with a Slavic Hit- 
ler. Communism is no longer a 
political force with a central univer- 
sal idea. The Kremlin is only a 
power-machine, holding together by 
fear huge populations which must 
break away from it or die. The 
strategy of American political war- 
fare is clear and plain; and it will 
win. Meanwhile, the dead of these 
genocide campaigns mutely 
tribute to the liberation of the world 
from a black cloud of fear. 
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Explaining the legal prop 


for Jim Crow school systems 


‘Separate 


But Equal’ 


The History of 


a Noxious Doctrine 


By Leonard W. Levy 


Instructor in Constitutional Law, 
Brandeis University 


HE SUPREME Court has recently heard the arg. 

ments in five cases which test the constitutionality of 
racial segregation in public schools. At any time befor 
the end of the Court’s present term, we may expect a 
decision which will either breathe new life into Jim Croy 
education or hasten its death by abolishing the “sepz. 
ate but equal” doctrine. 

The legal foundation of the structure of racial segr. 
gation in America is the “separate but equal” doctrin 
established by the historic case of Plessy v. Ferguson in 
1896. The doctrine holds that Negroes are not denied 
the “equal protection of the laws”—guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment—when provided by their stat 
governments with separate facilities which are substan. 
tially equal to those provided for white people. 

Recent scholarship has shown that the purpose of the 
Fourteenth Amendment’s equal-protection clause was ti 
prevent, or nullify, any state law based on distinction 
of race or color. Early decisions support this fact. For 
example, in 1873 the Court equated segregation with 
“discrimination” and disdained the “separate but equal’ 
argument as an “ingenious attempt to evade a compli: 
ance” with a requirement that white and colored b 
treated alike. In 1880, the Court stated that the “very 
fact that colored people are singled out . . . is practically 
a brand upon them, affixed by the law, an assertion of 
their inferiority, and a stimulant to that race prejudice 
which is an impediment to securing to individuals of the 
race that equal justice which the law aims to secure to al 
others.” But in 1896, the Court—its membership changel 
and the equalitarianism of Reconstruction days lon 
since dissipated—effectively emasculated the equal-pro- 
tection clause. 

The late and unlamented Confederacy won a belatel 
victory on the field of jurisprudence when Plessy v. Fer- 
guson effected a shotgun marriage between equality ani 
racial segregation. With only Justice Harlan dissenting 
the Court stated: “A statute which implies merely a leg 
distinction between the white and colored races—a dit 
tinction which is founded in the color of the two races 

. has no tendency to destroy the legal equality of the 
two races.” In contrast to Nazi Germany, which incor 
porated into its law the ideology of unadulterated racism, 
we are committed to an ideology of democracy, tit 
rhetoric of which declares the perfect equality of @ 
races. Thus, while our constitutional law, as it emergf 
from the Plessy case, recognizes and even sanctio® 
racism in the form of segregation, it clothes that — 
gation with the legal fiction of equalitarianism, i.e., “se? 
arate but equal.” z 

The real emasculation of the equal-protection clause 
came in the assertion that, while the object of the cla 
“was undoubtedly to enforce the absolute equality of the 
two races before the law,” nevertheless, “in the nati 
of things it could not have been intended to abolish dt 
tinctions based on color [!] or to enforce social, as dis 
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tinguished from political, equality, or a commingling 
of the two races.” The thought was more tersely expressed 
by the superior class, the pigs of George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm: “All animals are equal, but some animals are more 
equal than others.” The Court’s fictional statement—for 
the equal-protection clause definitely intended the aboli- 
tio of racial distinctions—defrauded generations of 
Negroes of their guarantee of equal rights. 

In view of what has been said of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
it might seem daring to claim that racial segregation is 
unconstitutional for reasons advanced by the majority of 
the Supreme Court in this very case. Yet it is true that 
the Court ignored its own reasoning in the process of 
rendering its opinion, and justices who have sat upon 
the Court from 1896 to this day have similarly mis- 
construed the case. If Justice Brown’s opinion for the 
majority is read carefully, it will be seen that the de- 
cision was based on the assumption that segregation was 
not discriminatory because it did not “necessarily imply 
the inferiority of either race to the other.” The Court 
stated, with considerable lack of candor, that it was 
fallacious to believe that “the enforced segregation of the 
two races stamps the colored race with a badge of in- 
feriority. If this be so, it is not by reason of anything 
found in the act, but solely because the colored race 
chooses to put that construction upon it.” 

That segregation stamps the colored race with a 
badge of inferiority is, of course, no fallacy. The fallacy 
is that only Negroes impute inferiority to segregation. 
As Professor Francis B. Simkins of South Carolina states 
in The South, Old and New: “The legal disfranchise- 
ment of the blacks was accompanied by other discrim- 
inations against them, which became known as the ‘Jim 
Crow Laws.’ .. . They were prompted by the conviction 
that the Negro was inherently inferior to the white man.” 


UNITED AND EQUAL ON TROOPSHIPS TO KOREA 
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This conviction of Negro inferiority was being stridentiy 
trumpeted by white supremacists from the press, pulpit 
and platform, as well as from legislative halls of the 
South, for more than a decade when the Plessy case 
came before the Supreme Court. The most charitable 
thing that can be said about the men who composed 
the majority is that their vision of reality was impaired 
by the blindfold on the statue of Justice. 

The case was decided on the egregious mistake that 
segregation expresses no inferiority. Today, what is more 
significant about the case is that, by the Court’s own rea- 
soning, state statutes requiring racial segregation are un- 
constitutional if inferiority of either race is implied. 

Abundant sociological and psychological data supple- 
ment the historical evidence which proves the relation- 
ship between inferiority and segregation. In the minds 
of the caste-conscious white community, separate facilities 
for Negroes are stigmatized even when physically alike. 
Where the term “Negro” when applied to a white person 
is considered libelous, there can be no doubt that the 
label, “For Colored Only,” is a public expression of 
disparagement amounting to an officially sanctioned civil 
inequality. 

Separation of the races by force of law strikes at the 
minds and hearts of white and colored with a differing 
impact. The psychological damage inflicted upon Negroes 
is especially stark because they deeply feel the conflict 
between American ideals and practices, Kardiner and 
Oversey, in their recent book, The Mark of Oppression: 
A Psychosocial Study of the American Negro, show 
segregation’s corrosive effect upon the Negro’s person- 
ality development. Part of the emotional cost exacted is 
a sense of inferiority. Thus, even if only Negroes believe 
that segregation imputes inferiority, the humiliation is 
not lessened, the equal protection of the laws not pro- 
vided. 

The “separate but equal” doctrine is fatally vulnerable 
in still other ways for reasons given, ironically, in Plessy 
v. Ferguson. The Court stated that every exercise of the 
legislative power “must be reasonable and extend only 
to such laws as are enacted in good faith for the pro- 
motion of the public good and not for the annoyance or 
oppression of a particular class.” Otherwise, the legis- 
lative power would be exercised unconstitutionally. It has 
already been maintained that the Jim Crow laws were 
enacted less in good faith than for “the annoyance or 
oppression of a particular class.” It can also be main- 
tained that they are neither “reasonable” nor for the 
public good. . 

Although the Court asserted that the question of rea- 
sonableness must be determined with reference “to the 
established usages, customs and traditions of the people,” 
one would think that the proper standard of reasonable- 
ness would be the “equal protection of the laws” estab- 
lished by the Constitution—not the customs of the white 
supremacists from the ex-slave state of Louisiana. To 
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imply that discrimination becomes vested with constitu- 
tionality when carried on long enough to become tradi- 
tional is strange doctrine for an American court. On the 
other hand, no contemporary court should need elaborate 
proof that classification of persons by their color for the 
purpose of education is unreasonable, because the learn- 
ing process does not depend upon innate racial capacities. 

The only conceivable justification for the reasonable- 
ness of a racial classification of students is the promotion 
of the public good. Here, too, segregation must fall as 
unreasonable, for its effects are inimical to the public 
good. As Justice Harlan stated, with an insight supported 


by modern sociological research, segregation “permits 


the seeds of race hate to be planted under the sanction 





McLAURIN AT LAW SCHOOL: ONE BAR IS DOWN 


of law”; it creates and perpetuates interracial tensions. 
The deleterious effect upon Negroes has been suggested. 
Whites who play their roles in the caste system fre- 
quently turn into guilt-ridden, vicious people. As Booker 
T. Washington once commented, the white man cannot 
push the Negro into the gutter without joining him. Jim 
Crow statutes, when judged by the kind of people they 
breed or the social conflict and prejudice they nourish, 
can scarcely be claimed to further the public good. 
The public-good argument was advanced in the belief 
that the legal abolition of segregation would threaten the 
public peace by increasing opportunities for interracial 
contacts—the triggers for disorders. In line with this 
argument, the Court, in Plessy v. Ferguson, declared that 
legislation is powerless to eradicate prejudice based upon 
hostile “racial instincts”; equal rights cannot be gained 
by “enforced commingling.” These contentions were 
especially cynical when announced in the midst of a 
decision sustaining legislation which sanctioned in- 
equality by compelling separation, not commingling, of 
the races. Basically, the argument is the old one that 
prejudice cannot be legislated away, overlooking the fact 





that to some extent prejudice is legislated into existence 
or at least continued, by Jim Crow statutes. 

Perhaps the nature of human beings cannot be regu. 
lated by law, but the nurture of human beings can—for 
better or worse. In a land where freedom of belief js 
cherished, there should be no laws against prejudice as 
such; but the practice of prejudice, like other overt anti. 
social acts, is subject to effective legal controls. Many 
people who say that the problem of discrimination should 
be left to private, long-range, educative action are from 
states with public legislation which requires segregation, 
Since they recognize the moral issue by saying that 
morality cannot be legislated, they can be nailed by the 
observation that they have in fact been legislating im. 
morality, as Robert Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, has pointed out, 

But it is the argument from experience which most 
effectively scotches the assertion that segregation, by 
minimizing racial disorder, is in the interest of the public 
good. On October 29, 1950, the N. Y. Times reported: 

“Ten or even five years ago, Southern educators 
and other spokesmen for that region warned that any 
break in the color line would cause riots and blood- 
shed. Now the situation has changed. Negro students 
are on the same campuses with the white students— 
and nothing untoward has happened. There have 
been no disturbances, no demonstrations, no riots. 

Actually, in some instances the white students have 


gone out of their way to make the Negro students feel 
at home.” 


Negroes are on the same Southern campuses as whites, 
at least in the graduate and professional schools, because 
the Supreme Court ordered their admission—added proof 
that law can curb discrimination. In the McLaurin case 
of 1950, where the Court held that a state university, 
having admitted Negroes, can’t Jim Crow them in class 
rooms and other school facilities, Chief Justice Vinson 
reasoned that “intellectual commingling” is necessary for 
effective learning. If so, then racial classification of stu- 
dents for educative purposes cannot be reasonable, 
whether at the grade-school or university level. Nor can 
it be reasonable, or just, to recognize the right of Negro 
students to equality only after their segregated element: 
ary- and high-school training has handicapped them in 
their chances to succeed in higher education. 

Statutes requiring segregated schools are unconstitt- 
tional because segregation is, per se, discriminatory. It 
does not matter whether the bricks and the plumbing and 
the desks in the segregated schools are the same as those 
in the schools for white students. Fifty-six years ago, Jus 
tice Harlan, dissenting in the Plessy case, declared that 
the thin disguise of equality granted to Negroes under 
the “separate but equal” doctrine will not “atone for the 
wrong this day done.” The five segregated-school case 
now before the Supreme Court give it an opportunity 1 
right the wrong and say with Harlan, “Our Constitution 
is color-blind.” 
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One of our most pressing domestic problems is 


The Northwest 


Power Shortage 


By Vernon Carter 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 

CCOMPANYING the bill which 
Av. Portland General Electric 
Company sent me recently was a per- 
sonal note from its president, apol- 


ogizing for a sudden 20-per-cent 
increase. It read: 


“Dear PGE Customer: 

“Due to the unprecedented lack 
of rainfall, there has not been 
enough water to generate all the 
electric power which you and 
your neighbors need. To bring you 
dependable electric service and 
delay curtailment as long as pos- 
sible, we have used steam genera- 
tion around the clock. Without 
steam, this fall’s power curtail- 
ment would have been far more 
severe. But generating electricity 
with steam is expensive—in fact, 
in three months it has added over 
$1,500,000 to PGE’s power costs. 

“We have absorbed just as 
much of this additional cost as we 
possibly can. Now, with the ap- 
proval of the Public Utilities 
Commissioner of Oregon, we must 
include a surcharge of 20 per cent 
in your bill, The Commissioner 
will examine our excess costs each 
month, and the surcharge will be 
discontinued as soon as possible.” 


The present acute shortage of 
Power in the Pacific Northwest 
constitutes a heavy burden not only 
to householders like myself but to 
industries, public-transportation sys- 
tems, small businesses, and all who 
use electricity in small or large vol- 
ume. On November 17, the Defense 
Electric Power Administration or- 
dered a 10-per-cent cut in power use 
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by manufacturing concerns consum- 
ing 8,000 kilowatt-hours weekly or 
more. This affected 1,100 firms of all 
categories, and was especially hard 
on the aluminum and other electro- 
process industries which, attracted 
by the low-cost hydroelectric power 
produced by the Federal Govern- 
ment, have become fairly numerous 
in this region. As a result, many 
workers have been laid off, and some 
operations have been curtailed. Be- 
cause of the power shortage in the 
Northwest, the nation is losing about 
a million pounds of aluminum out- 
put daily. 


COULD HAVE BEEN AVERTED 
The President of PGE has just 


reason for complaint about the ex- 
cessive costs to his company. Yet 
the present crisis—due to the fact 
that water in the Columbia River 
is nearly at the record low flow of 
1937—could have been averted if a 
complex current of economic inter- 
ests had not stymied the construc- 
tion of urgently needed dams on the 
Columbia and its tributaries. 

As is well known, the Columbia 
has the greatest hydroelectric poten- 
tial of any river in the United States. 
But so far only about 2.6 million 
kw of its 34-million-kw potential 
have been harnessed—at Bonneville 
Dam, Grand Coulee (world’s largest 
dam), and a few lesser dams. 

When Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee were built in the late Thirties, 
people in the Northwest said they 






Interior Secretary Douglas McKay—As Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, a friend of public power. 


would be white elephants — who 
would buy their vast power output? 
But the war came along and the 
newly added low-cost Federal power 
supply attracted many industries— 
aluminum and magnesium plants, 
electrochemical operations, airplane 
factories, shipyards, etc. The North- 
west’s economy, hitherto largely 
based on timber exploitation, farm- 
ing and ranching, was broadened 
and stabilized. 

After the war, the new industries 
stayed in the region, and other fac- 
tories, attracted by the cheap hydro 
power, came in. In fact, the indus- 
trialization process, plus the normal 
growth of population and accom- 
panying rise in the use of electricity, 
outran the supply of power. 

This trend had been clearly fore- 
seen by the Government agencies 
responsible for the building of dams 
(the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Army Corps of Engineers) and for 
marketing the power (Bonneville 
Power Administration). They pro- 
jected a comprehensive program of 
multiple-purpose projects for the 
Columbia River system that would 
have brought into production enough 
power plants to take care of antici- 
pated loads. 

But in the Northwest, as else- 
where, the public-power program 
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has had to run the gauntlet of the 
private utilities’ opposition. Although 
these utilities have shared in the 
profits of Federal power by receiving 
a certain portion of the output, they 
have fought it tooth and nail. In 
1946, for example, when the Admin- 
istrator of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration warned of a _ future 
power shortage in the Northwest un- 
less the Columbia River program was 
launched on schedule, the private 
utilities and their spokesmen, such 
as the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, pooh-poohed the warning. 
The utilities persuaded Congress to 
go slow in appropriating funds for 
more dams on the Columbia and its 
tributaries. 

The result was that no new multi- 
purpose projects were started in the 
Northwest until 1947. Precious time 
was lost. 

After the completion of Grand Cou- 
lee in the late Thirties, not another 
major dam was added to the Colum- 
bia River system until Hungry 
Horse in western Montana was com- 
pleted in October 1952 and its first 
generators started to produce elec- 
tricity. At the present time, five ma- 
jor multipurpose projects are under 
construction on the main stem of the 
river—plus several smaller dams on 
the tributaries. When they are com- 
pleted in the years 1955-59, a total 


6.4 million kw out of the Columbia’s 
34 million kw will be available. 

’ But even that will not be enough. 
The Department of the Interior esti- 
mates that the Northwest will not 
have enough power to keep up with 
existing demands in the next five 
years or so. Since steam power costs 
much more than hydro power—as 
the President of PGE wrote me— 
there is no hope that private utilities 
will resort to large-scale building of 
fuel plants. (The Department of the 
Interior has asked Congress for funds 
to build a few steam plants for 
interconnection with its vast hydro 
plants, a basis upon which steam 
power can be economically justified.) 


THE GOP's PROBLEM 


As the new administration takes 
over in Washington, this problem of 
providing adequate power for the 
Northwest becomes one of its major 
tasks. Up for consideration are re- 
quests to build several mammoth 
new dams on the Columbia River: 
a dam at Ice Harbor, in the state 
of Washington, which among other 
things would give the Hanford atomic 
plant the additional power it needs; 
one at Hell’s Canyon, on the Snake 
River, which would be almost as 
large as Grand Coulee; another at 
Libby, in western Montana, which 
would store several million acre-feet 





MINORITY REPORT 


According to an article in the Canadian Medical Association Journal, only a tiny 
minority of Canadian doctors carelessly leave sponges and medical instruments in 


patients after operations.—News item. 


North of the border, their doctors are sharp 
And, hoping the patient will rally, 


Of sponge and of scalpel, of mask and of glove 


In general make a close tally. 


It’s fine that they’re (most of them) cautious this way, 


Removing knife, needle and string. 


Yes, only « few leave such items behind, 


And not as a regular thing. 


—Richard Armour 








of water that could be run through 
downstream power plants to firm up 
their generators; and others. 

The Republicans generally have 
not been known to look with favor 
on Federal power programs. It js 
true that Hoover Dam was started 
in Hoover’s administration, but not 
without a struggle. And it was Cool- 
idge and Hoover who vetoed Sen. 
ator Norris’s bills for Federal proj- 
ects on the Tennessee River. 

What will the present Republican. 
dominated Congress do? Clearly, the 
Northwest needs more power to sus 
tain its present economy and permit 
of natural growth. Most of its Con- 
gressmen will fight hard to push the 
comprehensive Columbia River pro- 
gram. The new Secretary of the In. 
terior, former Governor McKay of 
Oregon, has in the past expressed 
himself as a friend of public power. 
But he may not be so daring in office. 

In their platform and in Eisen- 
hower’s speeches, the Republicans’ 
theme song has been: “The states 
must be partners in Federal river 
developments.” Since the states, with 
the exception of California, haven't 
the wherewithal to build huge multi- 
purpose dams, this theme, if taken 
literally, would mean the end of fur- 
ther Federal dam building — unless 
the Federal Government handed the 
money over to the states to do the 
job, a most unlikely eventuality, 
even in a Republican administra- 
tion. 

So the power program for the 
Northwest—and for other parts of 
the country, such as the Southwest, 
Southeast and the Missouri Valley, 
where the Federal Government dur- 
ing the Roosevelt and Truman ad: 
ministrations worked miracles in 
water-resource development — hangs 
in the balance. But one thing is cet- 
tain. The American people, having 
enjoyed the benefits of public power 
during the past twenty years, will 
continue to push for it. They want 
low-cost power, states’ rights not- 
withstanding. And if they don’t gét 
it, they may stop returning Republi- 
cans to Congress. 


The New Leader 
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DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 
NE OF THE FIRST acts of the 
.. President of the United 
States might be to look into the ac- 
tivities of his military intelligence— 
especially that part of them con- 
nected with the lives of countless 
Soviet defectors now streaming into 
West Germany from East Germany 
and Austria. 

Soviet defectors are a highly inter- 
esting breed. More than half of them 
are former Soviet Army officers, 
others are former civilian adminis- 
trators. Usually young and vigorous, 
the defectors contain a large number 
of ex-Communists. Violently anti- 
Stalin, they are critical both of the 
émigrés of the 1920s and the DPs of 
1941-44, From them one gets what is 
probably the most accurate picture 
possible of Russia today. It is only 
natural to expect that intelligence 
agencies, including the Soviet secret 
police in Germany, would pay great 
attention to these defectors. 


PRO-NAZI RECORD 


The American agencies in Munich 
and Heidelberg appointed a certain 
Alexei Milrud-Thompson to organize 
a “Congress” of postwar Soviet refu- 
gees last November. Alexei Milrud 
is a former Latvian national who 
functioned under the Nazi occu- 
pation, which permitted him to travel 
freely about Europe, and who wormed 
his way into American good graces 
after the Third Reich’s collapse. His 
wartime activities and his pro-rightist 
postwar orientation found their re- 
flection in the organization of the 
tefugee Congress, 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Milrud selected reliable tools from 
among his very own entourage. At 
closed meetings of a small committee 
set up by him, the agenda, speakers 
and all other vital details of organ- 
ization of the Congress were settled 
in advance. It was all prearranged, 
so to speak, like a theatrical per- 
formance. 

Not every Soviet refugee was pre- 
pared, however, to enact the role of 
puppet. The great majority of the 
defectors belong to what might be 
termed, in the United States, the 
camp of “liberalism.” Having broken 
with Stalin, they do not want a res- 
toration of Tsarism, a non-Stalinist 
dictatorship, or any other kind of 
right-wing regime. Hence, to them 
Milrud and his cohorts appeared as 
false prophets, as actors in a future 
tragi-comedy with which they had al- 
ready had experience. 

Sensing opposition, Milrud for- 
bade in advance any kind of free dis- 
cussion and the raising of questions 
that might inconvenience him. Sharp 
conflicts developed. The opposition 
leaders were threatened with forcible 
repatriation of themselves and their 
families to the Soviet Zone if they did 
not comply with Milrud’s ukase. The 
German police, they were told, would 
get orders to take care of all rebels. 

“When we escaped from the East,” 
the liberal leaders replied, “we were 
not afraid of the MGB—do you think 
we'll knuckle under to your threats?” 

A large number of fictitious “dele- 
gates” from other groups of Russian 
émigrés were seated at this Congress 
to applaud, and to vote, in accord- 
ance with Milrud’s instructions. The 


Are U.S. Authorities Promoting 
Reaction Among Soviet Defectors ? 


Congress ended with more than 
twenty delegates walking out and 
constituting themselves into a sep- 
arate organization. 

Meanwhile, Milrud caused to be 
elected a puppet Central Committee 
composed of outspoken _rightists 
poorly concealed behind “anti-Social- 
ist” slogans. Not lacking in funds, it 
regularly publishes a_ bi-weekly, 
Svoboda (“Freedom”), directed at 
the Soviet armed forces behind the 
Iron Curtain. Its effectiveness may 
be gauged by the fact that one of its 
leading writers, A. Mikhailovsky, is 
a Russian monarchist. All articles 
must be translated into English and 
approved by a higher authority be- 
fore publication. 


PUPPETS NOT WANTED 

In West Germany, the émigrés 
around Milrud are contemptuously 
called “quislings.” When Hitler gave 
orders to the Rumanians, or when 
Stalin gives them to the Czechs, the 
respective dictators’ techniques are 
somewhat concealed. Today, however, 
there is a free press to cast an X-ray 
eye on such as Milrud, and to insist 
that puppets and dummies have no 
place in a democratic setup, not only 
as a matter of principle but also be- 
cause they cannot deliver the goods. 

The Milrud story has been well 
circulated here in West Germany, as 
well as in the Soviet Zone. Its effects 
upon the cause of freedom are bad. 
They serve to lower the prestige of 
the U.S. in the eyes of potential 
Soviet Army defectors, and thus 
strengthen the Kremlin’s hold over 
them. 


13 








Two experts on civil liberties analyze 
the much-used privilege of the Fifth Amendment 





Self-Incrimination: When and How 


ONFUSION HAS ARISEN in many 
pa about the use and the 
limitations of the privilege against 
self-incrimination contained in the 
Fifth Amendment: “No person. . . 
shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against him- 
self. . . .” Current newspaper re- 
ports of the claim of this privilege, or 
its state counterparts, before grand 
juries, Congressional committees and 
other agencies of Government make 
the matter one of unusual interest. 

The underlying principle to re- 
member is the duty of the citizen to 
cooperate in government. He has no 
option to say: “I do not approve of 
this grand jury or that Congres- 
sional committee; I dislike its mem- 
bers and its objectives; therefore I 
will not tell it what I know.” He. is 
neither wise nor legally justified in 
attempting political protest by stand- 
ing silent when obligated to speak. 
The citizen is ordinarily required, 
when summoned, to give testimony to 
a court, legislative committee or 
other body vested with subpoena 
power; and if he refuses to do so, 
he is punishable. Subpoena power 
has proved necessary to the conduct 
of government: It is the correlative 
of the guarantee to an accused in the 
Sixth Amendment that he shall 
“have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor.” 

To this general duty of the citizen, 
the privilege against self-incrimina- 





ZECHARIAH CHAFEE Jr. of Harvard is 
widely known as an analyst of civil 
liberties; ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND is 
a professor at Harvard Law School. 
This article is reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Harvard Crimson. 
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By Zechariah Chafee Jr. and Arthur E. Sutherland 


tion is an extraordinary exception. 
The Federal Constitution prohibits all 
Federal officers from requiring any- 
one to give testimony tending to 
prove that he is guilty of a crime. 
Criticized adversely by some because 
it makes police work difficult, this 
immunity is justified by others be- 
cause it keeps Government officers ac- 
tive in investigating the facts of of- 
fense, rather than relying on “grill- 
ing” suspects. Sir James F. Stephen, 
the noted English criminologist, made 
the classic explanation of the back- 
ground of the rule, when he quoted 
with approval a remark about occa- 
sional violations of the immunity by 
Indian policemen: “It is far pleasant- 
er to sit comfortably in the shade 
rubbing red pepper into a poor 
devil’s eyes than to go about in the 
sun hunting up evidence.” In a dis- 
criminating examination of the argu- 
ments for and against the constitu- 
tional right, John H. Wigmore, the 
distinguished American legal writer, 
concludes: “For the sake, then, not 
of the guilty, but of the innocent 
accused, and of conservative and 
healthy principles of judicial conduct, 
the privilege should be preserved.” 


PRIVILEGE UPHELD 


Whatever its theoretical merits and 
demerits, the privilege has often been 
upheld by the Supreme Court as part 
of our national Bill of Rights, and 
the same rule has been generally 
adopted in state constitutions. Article 
XII of the Massachusetts Declaration 
of Rights, part of the Common- 
wealth Constitution, provides: “No 
subject shall . . . be compelled to ac- 


cuse or furnish evidence against 
himself.” 

There are several current miscon- 
ceptions about the testimonial privi- 
lege to remain silent. The witness is 
not the ultimate judge of the tend. 
ency of an answer to incriminate 
him. He can be required, on pain 
of contempt punishment, to disclose 
enough to show a real possibility that 
an answer to the question will tend, 
rightly or wrongly, to convict him of 
a crime. Manifestly, this is a delicate 
business. The witness must not be 
required to prove his guilt in demon- 
strating the incriminating character 
of the answer sought. A judge must 
decide when the witness has gone 
far enough to demonstrate his peril. 

Mere embarrassment is not an ex- 
cuse: The witness must be subjecting 
himself to some degree of danger of 
conviction of a criminal offense. 
There are refinements of this subject 
beyond the scope of this article. For 
example, the immunity under the 
Fifth Amendment of a witness before 
a Federal agency does not ordinarily 
extend to exoneration from compul- 
sory self-incrimination of offenses 
under state law. But recently some 
lower Federal courts have refused to 
find witnesses guilty of contempt of 
the Kefauver Committee when they 
refused to answer questions tending 
to convict them of certain state 
crimes that committee was investigal- 
ing. A sense of sportsmanship toward 
suspected associates is not an excuse: 
The Fifth Amendment grants no priv: 
ilege to protect one’s friends. If 4 
man feels that he has a_ personal 
code compelling this reticence, he 
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must pay for his scruple by standing 
the punishment society prescribes. 
Difficult questions arise when a wit- 
ness is asked if he now is or ever has 
been a member of the Communist 
party. The Internal Security Act of 
1950 provides: “Neither the holding 
of ofice nor membership in any Com. 
munist organization by any person 
shall constitute per se a violation of 
... this section or of any other crim- 
inal statute.” Whether this refers only 
to Federal statutes or was intended to 
include state statutes as well is not 
clear, but the section tends to militate 
against immunity when the question 
is asked with reference to a Federal 
offense. Certainly the fact that dis- 
closure of present or past association 
with the Communist party will cause 
trouble for the witness with his 
church, his lodge, his union, his em- 
ployer or his university does not 
excuse him from answering questions 
about it when subpoenaed before a 
competent body. [Italics ours—Ep.] 


CERTAIN FACTS HURT 


Yet, because of special circum- 
stances, cases can arise where dis- 
closure of Communist association 
may have a tendency to incriminate. 
In December 1950, the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld 
the privilege of a witness to refuse 
to tell a Federal grand jury whether 
she knew the names of the officers of 
the Communist party of Colorado, 
whether she had ever been employed 
by that party, whether she had cus- 
tody of its books, and like questions. 
The Court said that her answers 
might have furnished links in a chain 
of proof on a charge of violating the 
Smith Act of 1940, which penalizes 
conspiracy to advocate the desirabil- 
ity of overthrowing the Government 
by violence. The Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court made a some- 
what similar ruling in June 1951. 

However, a witness who testifies 
without protest to a part of his Com- 
munist connection may find that he 
has lost his privilege of silence, and 
must tell the rest or stand punishment 
for contempt. In 1948, another wit- 
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ness before a Federal grand jury in 
Colorado testified that she had been 
Treasurer of the Communist party 
of Denver until eight months pre- 
viously, and that she had then turned 
over the membership lists and dues 
record of the party to another. But 
she refused to tell to whom she had 
given them, saying, “I don’t feel that 
I should subject a person or persons 
to the same thing that I’m going 
through.” She persisted in her re- 
fusal, was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment for contempt of court; 
and in April 1951, the United 
States Supreme Court affirmed her 


ate him inevitably casts a shadow on 
his reputation. ; 
Two final observations might be 
made: First, it is not only a legal 
requirement, but also a principle of 
wisdom and good citizenship, for an 
individual called before a _ court, 
grand jury or legislative investigat- 
ing committee to answer questions 
frankly and honestly. The constitu- 
tional privilege to keep silent is an 
exception to the legal obligation to 
testify; but even when the legal 
privilege is available, there are times 
when it is best not exercised. 
Second, there may be an occasional 





FirtH AMENDMENT was dramatically pleaded by Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik (left) 
at the Kefauver hearings and by Frank Coe during the McCarran probe of UN Reds. 


conviction, saying that, after her or- 
iginal testimony, the further answers 
presented no more than a mere im- 
aginary possibility of increasing the 
danger of prosecution. 

A privileged refusal to testify is 
not an admission of guilt for the pur- 
poses of criminal prosecution. Its 
effect on popular opinion is, of 
course, not within constitutional con- 
trol. A refusal may mean only that 
the witness has innocently got into a 
situation where he is apparently, 
though not actually, guilty of a crime; 
but, fairly or not, the fact that he 
feels it necessary to refuse informa- 
tion to a Government agency on the 
ground that it will tend to incrimin- 


person in a situation of special diffi- 
culty. He should remember that the 
privilege against self-incrimination is 
a complex and technical subject. If, 
feeling that he may be called as a 
witness, he attempts to decide for 
himself the legality or the wisdom of 
asserting a privilege to remain silent, 
he is as ill-advised as the layman 
in serious pain who doses himself 
with home remedies. Any prospective 
witness who is doubtful about the 
desirability of answering questions 
should feel that it is essential for 
him to obtain the professional advice 
of a lawyer, to whom he makes 
prompt and full disclosure of the 
facts. 








Without a real settlement, we gain more than the Reds by continuing the war 


TRUCE OR PEACE IN KOREA? 





By Richard L. Walker 


T Is JusT faintly possible that we have been duped or 
| are fooling ourselves concerning the negotiations 
which have been going on for over a year and a half in 
Korea. This is, in part, because we have been careless in 
our references to these “truce” negotiations, and have 
many times followed unwittingly the Communist propa- 
ganda line equating “truce” with “peace.” Frequently, 
when the “truce” negotiations have bogged down over 
some minor point, the Communist propaganda machine 
has accused us of preventing “peace” in Korea. Our own 
press has referred to the “peace talks” at Panmunjom, 
relating chances for “peace” in Korea directly to the 
talks. This has, of course, led to wishful and careless 
thinking about the whole Panmunjom farce. A military 
truce is not peace; indeed, it is so far from it that we 
would do well to face up to the question of just what a 
Korean “truce” with the Communists would mean today 
in the context of our overall struggle against the Kremlin. 
We must have the courage to ask whether we really 
want a truce at all. 

It is obvious, to begin with, that a truce would be an 
unstable one at best, with prolonged tension and prob- 
able further unending negotiations following in its wake. 
The Communists, under the current draft truce, would 
be able to rebuild their military strength and add to it 
by constructing airfields in North Korea. The threat in 


Ricuarp L, WaLker, Assistant Professor of History at 
Yale, served with U. S. armed forces in the Far East. 
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the Korean area would still be sufficiently grave to per. 
mit a long time to elapse before we could withdraw the 
large number of troops which we have committed there. 
A truce which is not peace would probably bring about 
a degree of let-down here in the United States, and pos 
sible rifts in the United Nations coalition. The election 
offered ample proof of our desire to extricate ourselves 
from the Korean “situation.” There is likewise the possi- 
bility that a “truce” could be broken in such a manner 
that further action would be required by the United 
Nations Security Council. And who can guarantee that 
the Soviets would conveniently boycott that UN organ, 
where they have veto power, again? 

What is even more pressing and dangerous is the 
probability that a “truce” alone at the present time 
would release at least 300,000 Chinese Communist troop: 
from duty in Manchuria, where they have been forced 
to stay by the possible threat of our “expansion” 0! 
the war. These troops would be free to serve as “people's 
volunteers” in Indo-China, where Chinese Communist 
aid to Ho Chi Minh is already on the increase. This 
would mean a major shift of attention to an area whert 
sides are less clearly drawn, where aggression would 
not be as clear-cut as it was in Korea, and where the 
probability of United Nations, not to mention United 
States, participation would be questionable at best. The 
situation in Indo-China is such that troops released from 
Manchuria by a “truce” in Korea could turn the tide 
and insure the region’s fall to the Communists. The fal 
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of Indo-China would imperil the whole Southeast Asian 
peninsula, and the extent of the economic stranglehold 
which would, as a consequence, be exerted upon Japan 
is almost too unpleasant to consider. 

It is worth pointing out that most of the Communist 
gains from the Korean War are already achieved. There 
can be little question that the Korean War has been of 
great value to the world Communist cause in many re- 
spects—and especially in Asia, A Chinese Communist 
Government which is only three years old and a third- 
rate satellite of the Soviet Union, North Korea, have 
been effectively challenging and stalemating United Na- 
tions forces under the leadership of the United States, 
the most powerful anti-Communist state in the world. 
This fact has been tremendously impressive to the new 
nations of South and Southeast Asia, which are seeking 
a road to strength, respect and equality. The war has 
done much to consolidate the interdependence of the 
Chinese Communists and their Kremlin masters, and has 
likewise given Mao’s regime a major external threat to 
utilize in making control more total and secure at home. 
The Chinese Communist armies have profited from their 
war experience and from Soviet equipment. These, then, 
are some of the gains which the Communists have regis- 
tered, and they have registered them on a world front. 

During the recent election campaign, there was gen- 
eral agreement that the Korean War was little more than 
a symptom of our worldwide conflict with Communist 
imperialism—an imperialism which might erupt else- 
where at any time. From there on, however, agreement 
ceased, and much of the thinking was fuzzy. Some 
politicos stated their version of the role of the Korean 
War in the overall struggle with world Communism in 
terms of the same arguments they had used two years 
earlier, little realizing the possibility that the role had 
changed completely. In fact, the war against the Com- 
munists in Korea, now that their major gains have al- 
ready been realized, is a far different affair in early 1953 
from what it was in mid-1951, when the truce negotia- 
tions began. 


FACING THE IMPLICATIONS 


If we are going to accept the Korean War as an 
expression of the global struggle with Communism, then 
we must have the courage to face up to some of the 
implications involved. We did this initially when we 
joined the United Nations in resisting aggression. At 
that time, the summer and fall of 1950, the free world 
gained much in morale, will to resist, and unity. 

Then, with the entry of the Chinese Communists, the 
resulting losses and the subsequent stalemate, the Com- 
munists began to gain prestige and propaganda advan- 
tages on the global front. The climax of the Red gains 
came when we eagerly accepted the bait thrown out by 
Jacob Malik on June 23, 1951, and began the “truce” 


negotiations which led to humiliating concessions by 
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the United Nations negotiators to the Red lawbreakers. 

But now, with the negotiations stalemated and the 
United Nations unwilling to concede on at least one point 
of principle, the pendulum has begun to swing back in 
favor of those who acted for collective security. The 
smaller nations of the world are assured, once again, 
that the United Nations will sustain them in a long strug- 
gle if need be. The “germ warfare” propaganda cam- 
paign might indicate that the Communists are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel in their effort to make world- 
wide political capital from the Korean War. 

Such general considerations of the trend over the last 
two and a half years of Korean fighting indicate that we 
would do well to be constantly rethinking our strategy 
for meeting the world Communist menace and re-exam- 
ining our proposed solutions for the Korean conflict. 
We must, for example, ask whether we can afford to 
accept truce terms which were acceptable to us only six 
months ago. 


HOW SITUATIONS CHANGE 


Failure to take into account changed situations has 
proved disadvantageous to us more than once in the 
past. There was, for example, the case of our conces- 
sions at Yalta in order to get Russia into the war against 
Japan. In the State Department publication United States 
Relations with China, better known as the “White Paper,” 
Secretary of State Acheson said in his “Letter of Trans- 
mittal”: 


“The record should be read in the light of condi- 
tions prevailing when the events occurred. It must not 
be forgotten, for example, that throughout World War 
II we were allied with Russia in the struggle to defeat 
Germany and Italy, and that a prime object of our 
policy was to bring Russia into the struggle against 
Japan in time to be of real value in the prosecution 
of the war.” (p. iv) 


So general was the agreement that we wanted the Rus- 
sians to join us in the war against Japan that few both- 
ered to examine the matter at regular intervals to see 
whether Soviet entry should have remained “a prime 
object” of our policy. It can certainly be argued that, 
by the end of 1944, Soviet entry into the war against 
Japan should not have been a prime object, for not only 
was it then too late for the Russians to be of real value, 
but they had already demonstrated in Europe what un- 
desirable allies they could be. 

Too frequently, the matters on which there is general 
agreement are the ones which should be constantly re- 
examined, yet are forgotten in the heat of argument over 
issues in dispute. Thus, there is real reason for us to look 
into this question on which there has been so little dis- 
cussion, and inquire whether we really do desire a 
“truce” in Korea. Maybe it is time to reassert the original 
UN goal in terms of peace, a guaranteed peace, for, a 
free, united and democratic Korea. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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KOREA CONTINUED 


This, in turn, means that we must have the intellectual 
courage to consider what a continuation of the “stalemate” 
in Korea along current lines means to the United States 
and the United Nations in their overall struggle against 
world Communism. The first point to be stressed here 
is that the Korean War, more than any other factor, is 
keeping our country alert to the danger of Communist 
imperialism. There can be no let-down while our troops 
are fighting. We cannot ignore the probability that Korea 
is not nearly so costly in men and material as a new 
effort would be in, say, Indo-China or Burma. Continua- 
tion of the present small-scale patrol activities in Korea 
is giving United States troops the best possible training 
they can have under actual battle conditions with mini- 
mal losses. New weapons are being field-tested, and the 
importance of unit morale is being taught to a new 
generation of United States soldiers. 

There is also the matter of United Nations morale. 
The armies of sixteen nations, and the navies and air 
forces of eight, are gaining valuable experience in fight- 
ing together for the cause of the United Nations in a 
war which constantly brings before the world the vicious 
nature of the Communist enemy. In this fight, many 
people are learning and carrying back to their home- 
lands an understanding of the real support which the 
United States is giving to the United Nations as the pro- 
tector of small countries. They are also learning that 
concessions to the Communists will be of no avail. 

Under the present military stalemate, South Korea has 
been relatively free from attack for more than two years, 
and the United Nations troops there are helping to con- 
vey to the world the seriousness of South Korea’s re- 
habilitation problems. The continuation of the war for 
South Korea’s security and independence against the 
Red Chinese and North Korean invaders is aiding in 
building up in the nation a degree of solidarity and a 
spirit which would never have been possible before. 
It must likewise be remembered that the presence of 
large numbers of troops from the outside, and especially 
from the United States, is injecting strength into the 
economy and helping to rebuild the country. For exam- 
ple, supplying troops at the front has made necessary 
the rapid restoration of Korea’s transportation network: 
practically all of the railroad lines damaged during the 
Communist invasion have been rehabilitated. 





Next Week 
In the February 9 and February 16 issues, THe New 
Leaver will present two articles by James Burnham 
on the history and record of our “containment” pol- 
icy. These two articles have been specially adapted 
from Mr. Burnham’s forthcoming book, Contain- 
ment or Liberation?, and represent his contribution 
to the New Leaver symposium on the same theme. 
Mr. Burnham is the author of The Coming Defeat 
of Communism, The Muchiavellians, The Mana- 
gerial Revolution and The Struggle for the World. 
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For the Koreans themselves, a military stalemate which 
looks forward to a unified Korea is far preferable to 
the current proposed truce terms, which they regard as 
a defeatist compromise of United Nations principles, 
President Syngman Rhee himself has pointed out that a 
“real peace in a united, independent Korea would free 
some 350,000 American and Allied forces to be available 
to interfere with Soviet plans for expansion elsewhere; 
but, contrarily, an uncertain, vague armistice in a di- 
vided Korea would pin down United Nations forces 
indefinitely.” 

On the world front, we must consider the possibility 
that continuation of the struggle along the current 
limited battleline in Korea, with the ever-present threat 
that the operation might be expanded by the United 
Nations, is preventing Communist aggression in more 
areas than just Indo-China. The Russians may fear a 
two-front war—the Korean operation is close to Soviet 
borders—and our United Nations action may be con- 
tributing more than we realize to the safety of Western 
Europe and the Middle East. Likewise, our current bomb- 
ings in the exposed North Korean area are beginning to 
take their toll on North Korean and Chinese Communist 
morale. It is probable that the continuous Communist 
victory claims over the last two years are beginning to 
sound a bit empty, and are sapping the original morale 
build-up which came immediately after the successes 
attending Chinese Communist entry into the war. There 
are many reports coming out of Mao Tse-tung’s land 
today of hospitals overcrowded with casualties. 

It is, then, entirely possible that the Korean War is 
once again serving the cause of the United Nations on 
the world front, and that it is the free world and not 
the Communists which is now gaining most from the 
attrition warfare which the Kremlin initiated. We have 
learned that it is a tragic mistake to jump eagerly at 
the first peace bait offered by Moscow, and to get bogged 
down in a position where our desire for peace leads us 
to bargain away our moral position and demoralize our 
cause. 

The United Nations can very legitimately reconsider 
its position in the light of the overall threat. A truce 
in Korea would not necessarily mean peace. The original 
United Nations aims of punishing the aggressor, and 
bringing about a united and free Korea through a peace 
which involves firm guarantees, should be kept firmly in 
mind, A change in attitude on our part, indicating that 
we feel that the struggle in Korea is now working in our 
favor, could very well be the most effective method of 
prevailing on the Kremlin to accede to the peace we seek. 

Turning our attention to the value of continuing the 
war in Korea is assuredly not a pleasant line of reason- 
ing; but we dare not overlook it if we accord the Korean 
conflict any importance at all in our worldwide struggle 
against Communist tyranny. Truce would not be peace, 
either in Korea or for the world. 
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Profile of a Red front-man 


By Edward Thompson 


THE WFTU 


AND Louis SAILLANT 


Paris 
INCE THE RECENT Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow, it 
has been clear that West European 
Communists are going to plug for a 
new Popular Front, and especially 
for “unity of the working class.” 
Workers’ grievances offer the Krem- 
lin an especially profitable field for 
concerted action to weaken the West- 
ern powers. Since workers’ _liv- 
ing standards have been declining 
(the Korean War set off a worldwide 
price rise), the rearmament program 
is not popular. 

The Communists have an an- 
swer: Return to the working-class 
solidarity that brought the social 
gains of the Popular Front, the epic 
of the Spanish Civil War, the vic- 
tories of the Resistance. 

The organization to run this kind 
of campaign already exists: the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Founded in 1945 in the afterglow 
of wartime Allied unity, the WFTU 
originally included all the world’s 
major union federations, free and 
slave, except the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. But in 1949 the non- 
Communist unions stepped out and, 
later in the same year, founded, to- 
gether with the AFL, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 





EpwaRD THOMPSON, a veteran British 
journalist, was formerly publications 
officer of COMISCO and the ICFTU. 
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Unions. Since then, although the 
WFTU has been an out-and-out Stal- 
inist front, it continues to pose as 
the only labor organization defend- 
ing the worker’s interests. 

Still heading the WFTU is the 
same man unanimously chosen to 
lead it in 1945—the General Secre- 
tary, France’s Louis Saillant. Com- 
munists point to him and say that 
Saillant comes from the non-Commu- 
nist wing of French labor and has 
never been a member of the Com- 
munist party. This, apparently, is 
true. And that is why the Kremlin 
keeps him where he is. 

Saillant, who is 42, comes of a 
working-class family from Valence, 
in the south of France. After only 
elementary schooling, he was appren- 
ticed to the furniture-making trade, 
where he soon became interested in 
union activity, At 19, he was secre- 
tary of the local woodworkers’ union; 
at 21, of the departmental union, a 
job he held for six years. 

At this point, in 1936, Saillant’s 
destiny became linked with that of 
the entire French labor movement. 
Since 1909, the dominant national 
trade-union federation in France—the 
Confédération Générale du Travail— 
had been led by Léon Jouhaux, who 
had brought it through World War I 
and held it together after its left 
wing split off in 1921 to form a rival 
Communist union federation. 

In 1936, the supremacy Jouhaux 





had so long enjoyed was being chal- 
lenged from two directions. Within 
the CGT, an ambitious younger man, 
René Belin (later Pétain’s Labor Min- 
ister), was itching to step into 
Jouhaux’s shoes, and was winning 
rank-and-file support with a pacifist, 
appeasement line. At the same time, 
negotiations were going on with the 
Communist federation for a merger. 
In the heyday of the Popular Front, 
pressure for unity was almost irresist- 
ible. Jouhaux began to fill key posi- 
tions in the CGT with young men he 
could rely on. Among them was 
Saillant, who first became secretary 
of the national woodworkers’ union, 
then a member of the CGT’s admin- 
istrative committee. 

The re-united CGT did not last 
long. After the Stalin-Hitler Pact, 
Saillant was among the most out- 
spoken of the majority that voted to 
expel the Communists, When France 
fell, the CGT was dissolved. 

The Resistance gave Saillant his 
big chance. With Jouhaux and 
others of the older generation either 
in prison or under surveillance, re- 
sponsibility for leading the under- 
ground CGT fell on a small group 
of younger men. Before long, Saillant 
proved one of the most active and 
important of them. This small group 
of comparatively inexperienced lead- 
ers set up a printing shop as a cover 
for their activities. Then links were 
established with local unionists all 
over the country. Finally, the CGT 
became incorporated into the over- 
all resistance movement, with its own 
representative on the National Coun- 
cil of the Resistance. That repre- 
sentative was Saillant. When Paris 
was freed and Georges Bidault, chair- 
man of the National Council of the 
Resistance, became de Gaulle’s For- 
eign Minister, Saillant succeeded him 
as titular head of the entire French 
resistance movement. 

It was in the Resistance, too, that 
Saillant transferred his allegiance to 
the Communists. In 1943, the Com- 
munists came back into the CGT un- 
der an agreement signed by their 
representatives and those of the old 
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CGT—as soon as France was free 
again, the unified CGT of 1937-39 
would be reconstituted. Around then, 
too, Saillant went pro-Communist. 
One of those close to him in those 
days told me of a conversation with 
Saillant in 1943, 

“After Germany has been defeat- 
ed,” Saillant said, “the world will 
be divided into two competing blocs, 
headed by the Soviet Union and the 
United States. As a Socialist and a 
trade unionist, I can never support 
the Americans. We must have unity 
with the Communists to build a 
strong labor movement and construct 
a Socialist Europe.” These are the 
commonplaces of the Popular Front 
mentality, still accepted by thousands 
of leftists during and after the war. 

When the CGT was legally re- 

established in 1944, Jouhaux and 
Benoit Frachon, the best known 
Communist labor leader, were named 
joint heads of the CGT. In appointing 
the rest of the new executive bureau 
—five from each side—the Commu- 
nists quietly raised objections to can- 
didates from the other side with anti- 
Communist records. They accepted 
nominees who would soon leave the 
union movement for politics, or who 
would not take a firm position, or 
who were already pro-Communist in 
sympathy—like Saillant. 
Within a few months, the Communists 
were removing officers at all levels 
and replacing them with their own 
hand-picked men. Many of those 
who were purged were accused of 
collaboration. The charge was some- 
times true, but very often it was not. 
Saillant was mainly responsible for 
approving their replacements. These 
were quietly accepted because Saillant 
was not considered a Communist. 
Within a few months, the Communists 
had complete control of the CGT. 

Saillant now moved to the inter- 
national scene. In 1945, discussions 
had begun with a view to establish- 
ing a new labor international, to in- 
clude, for the first time, the Soviet 
unions. This was the natural result 
of the wartime alliance. At the sug- 
gestion of Jouhaux, Saillant was ap- 
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pointed secretary of the negotiating 
committee. The founding convention 
of the WFTU late in 1945 formally 
and unanimously elected Saillant gen- 
eral secretary. 

The British and some of the 
European unions had had an alter- 
native candidate, Walter Schevenels, 
who had been general secretary of 
the prewar International Federation 
of Trade Unions. But Schevenels was 
a known anti-Communist, and the 
Soviets would not have him. Saillant 
was acceptable to everyone. To the 
British and their supporters, he was 
a protégé of Jouhaux; the Commu- 
nists knew he was already in their 
camp. Saillant got the job. 

As the glow of the wartime alliance 
faded, WFTU differences became 
sharper. Disputes arose about Ger- 
many’s and Japan’s reviving labor 
movements, about WFTU organiza- 
tion, about labor in colonial terri- 
tories, and so on. The final split came 
on the Marshall Plan. The Western 
unions supported it and wanted it 
discussed in the WFTU. Saillant 
manufactured as many administra- 
tive delays as he could. Finally, at 
a meeting in January 1949, the West- 
ern representatives, led by the WFTU 
chairman, Britain’s Arthur Deakin, 
walked out. They were followed in 
subsequent weeks by all the non- 
Communist unions, and by the end of 
the year the ICFTU was operating. 

Now the vast majority of the 
WFTU’s membership consists of 
unions from the U.S.S.R., China and 
the European satellites; the only im- 
portant Western unions are the Com- 
munist-led federations of France and 
Italy. The WFTU has campaigned 
against the Marshall Plan, encour- 
aged dockers and railwaymen to re- 
fuse to handle arms shipments, called 
strikes (with little success) against 
the Schuman Plan, spread the Mos- 
cow line on germ warfare in Korea. 
At a meeting sponsored by the 
WFTU in Peking in December 1949, 
Soviet emissaries laid down instruc- 
tions for armed risings in the Far 
East. Communists in Western unions 
have been instructed in infiltration 





tactics. Selected trusted militants have 
been sent to “training courses” jp 
the Soviet Zone of Austria. Last year, 
an Austrian Government spokesman 
revealed that postal, telephone and 
telegraph workers from France, Italy, 
Belgium and Holland were being 
trained in sabotage at one such 
WFTU school. 

Fortunately, the Communists’ ag. 
gressive tactics have not paid off too 
well. While the ICFTU continues to 
expand, WFTU affiliates have been 
losing members. French and Italian 
Communists can no longer get union 
members out on strike or into the 
street with any of the old political 
slogans; the workers are now inter. 
ested only in bread-and-butter issues, 

Hence the latest twist in world 
Communist strategy, proclaimed in 
Moscow. Aggression still pays divi- 
dends in Asia, but in Europe the 
Communists extended the hand of 
workers’ solidarity, as in 1936. The 
French CGT will battle primarily on 
economic issues, as will Communist 
labor chiefs throughout West Europe. 

The WFTU is the obvious trans- 
mission belt for such a campaign. In 
a recent issue of the WFTU organ, 
World Trade Union Movement, 
Saillant has an editorial calling for 
unity of all workers in the struggle 
to better their conditions. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
tactic will succeed. European work- 
ers have learned a lot since the wat. 
But, as long as the new line lasts, 
Saillant will continue in the lime 
light. More than ever, it is import 
ant to Moscow to keep up the fiction 
that the WFTU is the only real, 
“non-political” world labor feders 
tion. The Western unions of the 
WFTU are all led by Communists, 
and so there is no Western labor lead: 
er with any prestige who could re 
place Saillant. For the time being 4 
least, Saillant can feel that he has 
reasonably safe tenure. The apart 
ment still allotted to the former 
French woodworker by the Soviel 
forces in Vienna is classified for ot 
cupation by someone with the status 
of a general in the Red Army. 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Cultural Battle for Europe 


The Zone of Indifference. 
By Robert Strausz-Hupé. 
Putnam. 312 pp. $3.75. 


Wuy 1s so large a fraction of the 
European élite “alienated”? What is 
the real appeal of European “neu- 
tralism”? Is it due to the superiority 
of Stalinist propaganda or have we 
been culturally obtuse in our under- 
standing of some of the strategic 
weaknesses of the “social mind” we 
have in common with Western 
Europe? 

Robert Strausz-Hupé, who in The 
Balance of Tomorrow warned us 
with acute insight and exceptional 
perspective of the errors in power 
politics we have made since Pots- 
dam, has now contributed a study in 
intellectual history that deals with 
the shared errors of some of our 
leading official spokesmen and their 
most vocal critics. This brilliant and 
provocative volume should be re- 
quired reading for the “policy” of- 
ficials behind the Voice of America, 
as well as for the editorial staff of 
our national magazines. 

There is nothing soft in Strausz- 
Hupé’s understanding of power poli- 
tics or of economic issues: His pre- 
ceding books testify to his compe- 
tence in this respect as eloquently as 
the present one. The strength of The 
Zone of Indifference is, however, that 
it reaches “beyond” power and “be- 
hind” economics. This is socio-politi- 
cal analysis at its best, and it returns 
to a classical tradition of “together- 
ness” that is perhaps best character- 
ized by the statement that the 
author’s understanding of the prob- 
lems of free society is steeped in 
Tocqueville. Free societies may need 
power to defend themselves, but their 
freedom is anchored in the moral 
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bonds that hold them together—and 
their most vital defense must be the 
cultivation and clarification of the 
values that are shared by free men. 

The underlying hypothesis of the 
book is simple: If Western culture 
is to endure in anything other than 
a military sense, it must remain 
whole. 


“That Western culture is mean- 
ingless and not worth defending 
and that the West has no vision 
beyond the preservation of its 
naked power is what Soviet propa- 
ganda keeps on saying. Thus the 
question of the life and meaning 
of Western culture is much too 
serious a question to be relegated 
to the mere periphery of the 
statesman’s concern. /t is the 
question of the survival of the 
West, political, economic, intellec- 
tual and spiritual.” 


There must be a cultural basis for 
an American policy toward Europe 
that does not rest on the shaky foun- 
dations of the feeble “economism” of 
Morgenthau’s ruralized Germany or 
the equally vulnerable power politics 
of official Washington’s “resurgent 
Germany, military and _ industrial 
despot of Europe.” 

The single most important fact 
about Western culture today “is its 
survival by the grace of American 
power.” The single most important 
conclusion of Strausz-Hupé’s book is 
that such survival will not endure— 
and that European “neutralism” (and 
its American reciprocals) will fatally 
undermine the viability of free so- 
ciety in the West if—in Tocqueville’s 
language—the common moral bonds 
are not strengthened that are essen- 


tial to permit a loosening of the 
bonds imposed by force. 


“The question which Europe 
now puts to the United States is 
the question of man’s relation to 
society. It is the same question 
which Europe put to Russia. In- 
deed, Europe had asked this ques- 
tion of the United States long be- 
fore it searched and rejected the 
answer given by Soviet Russia.” 


The shift in contemporary Amer- 
ica from the “inner-directed” to the 
“other-directed” man—as described 
in David Riesman’s language—and 
the weakening of the Protestant ethos 
in general raise basic questions as to 
man’s relation to society, and the 
American doubts reinforce the vigor 
of the European questioning. 


“Tt is as if America and Europe, 
searching each other, ask the same 
question of their common fate. 
This dialogue is the dialogue of 
Western culture. Once that dia- 
logue ceases and Europe and 
America know about each other 
all that is worth knowing, Western 
culture will dissolve in the void of 
its own indifference. Then Amer- 
ican guardianship will guard noth- 
ing but a museum, a shrine of 
nostalgia. Then the rest, just as 
in the case of the ended dialogue 
between Europe and Russia, the 
Russia of the alleged revolution, 
is silence.” [Italics supplied] 


Another way of formulating 
Strausz-Hupé’s problem would be: 
How can we solve the problem of the 
social alienation of the élite posed 
by the Industrial Revolution? And 
has America an answer today that is 
as convincing as Tocqueville’s answer, 
and more convincing than the official 
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Russian answer, which is a total de- 
nial of the traditional Western hu- 
manism ? 

Strausz-Hupé has made a striking 
contribution to the continued vitality 
of the “Western dialogue”—his vol- 
ume joins those of Lewis Mumford, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Wilhelm 
Roepke in a growing literature con- 
cerned with the reconstruction of the 
cultural discipline of the West. This 
has been the real source of the power 
of the West—and preoccupation with 
economism, with technology and with 
military power has confused cultural 
causes and consequences: 

“Outwardly, the power of the 

West is protected by the armor of 

its technology. But that armor is 

but the child of the flesh and bones 
of Western prowess. The gravest 


danger to the West is not the 
chinks in its armor; these West- 


ern ingenuity is sublimely capable 
of closing. The living culture of 
the West is nourished by sources 
that are as varied as its distant 
origins. The real danger is the 
drying up of these vital sources. 
Western technology is a product 
of Western culture. The West, by 
letting that culture go to rot and 
by putting its faith in the thing 
that culture made, technology, 
may bury under its own scrap and 
rubble the springs of its life. The 
danger to the West arises from its 
very domination of nature. Man 
may master ever vaster natural 
forces; he may no longer master 
himself.” 


There are no specific references in 
this book to contemporary political 
controversy in the United States, and 
it is not a volume of which some 
anonymous assistant in the White 
House can prepare an extract “in one 





page” for the Chief Executive, 
Strausz-Hupé is not concerned with 
specific proposals for executive action, 
but with the general background of 
cultural assumptions, which is the 
only framework in which questions 
concerning public action can be in. 
telligently formulated. If we are 
concerned with the restoration of the 
conditions which might insure a con. 
fluence of the varied intellectual and 
cultural forces that constitute West. 
ern culture as a whole, the search for 
an answer to the questions raised in 
this volume should have strategic 
priority over any economic or mili- 
tary problems of implementation— 
and Strausz-Hupé would be the last 
person to question the importance of 
the latter, as The Zone of Indiffer. 
ence, taken as a whole, abundantly 
demonstrates. 





British Labor in Theory and Practice 


Trade Unions. 
By Alan Flanders. 
Longmans, Green. 162 pp. $2.25. 


THIS SHORT SUMMARY of British 
trade unionism is one of the best 
books of its kind. Intended for the 
general public, it can also be read 
with profit by the specialist in labor 
history. Not only is it an excellent 
summary of the history, structure 
and functions of the British trade 
unions, but it discusses many other 
subjects with insight and it is well 
written. Not often does one find as 


Reviewed by Philip Taft 
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sensible and cogent discussion of in- 
tra-union problems of democracy, the 
holding of office and the responsibil- 
ities of membership as in this small 
volume. It demonstrates that know- 
ledge of the subject and common 
sense can lead to more penetrating 
insights than the most modern up- 
to-date testing and interviewing. 
The volume starts with an histor- 
ical introduction, then discusses in 
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separate chapters: the structure of 
British unions, democracy, the func- 
tion of the Trades Union Congress, 
collective bargaining, industrial de- 
mocracy, political action and labor's 
relations with the state. This is 4 
large order for 162 pages, but I know 
of no work which has fulfilled its 
task more effectively than the volume 
under review. One criticism that 
seems in order is that the non- 
specialist might find some of the sub- 
jects covered treated a bit too sum- 
marily. Mr, Flanders’s perceptive 
observations might require more 
background for understanding than 
is possessed by the general reader to 
whom his book is addressed. I wish 
he would expand his volume to se¥- 
eral times its present size and thus 
provide that background. If he 
did, we ought to have one of the 
better works on the subject in this 
generation. 


The New Leader 
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The Opening of the American West 


The Course of Empire. 
By Bernard DeV oto. 
Houghton Mifflin. 647 pp. $6.00. 


THoucH Bernard DeVoto pro- 
fesses to dislike and distrust the “lit- 
erary mind,” one cannot read his 
historical works without concluding 
that, whatever his mind may be, he 
has a great and happy measure of 
literary skill. Indeed, he frankly 
defined the purpose of his first his- 
torical book, The Year of Decision, 
as “literary.” And all three of his 
histories are literature in the sense 
that they concentrate on the human 
beings who made the events and, in 
doing so, engage the emotions of the 
reader and make him feel the history 
as experience. 

The Course of Empire is the story 
of the exploration of North America, 
the search by Spanish, French and 
Anglo-Americans for gold, for furs 
to exchange for gold, and above all 
for the Northwest Passage, the Strait 
of Anian, the mythical route to the 
East Indies and more riches. As 
such, it is an old story. But as De- 
Voto tells it, it is as fresh and ex- 
citing as the mountain streams that 
finally proved the only way to the 
Western Sea. 

DeVoto casts his story in an almost 
classic mold: search, sacrifice, re- 
versal (peripeteia) and recognition. 
After the long, futile, killing search 
for a water route with at worst an 
easy portage, finally emerges the 
Truth: the towering, jagged Rockies. 
The goal sought was not the goal 
found. The door finally unlocked 
by Lewis and Clark opened the way 
not to speculators and captains of 
commerce, but to settlers with their 
families; it led to a country that of- 
fered not sudden wealth by exploita- 
tion, but a competence to be gained 
by patient labor. Instead of a pas- 
sage to glide through, there were 
mountains to be scaled; instead of 
gold to be picked up, fruit and wheat 
had to be nurtured. 
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It was in the cards that the new 
race—not the old-timers, neither the 
Spanish nor the French nor even the 
British, but the Americans—would 
discover the unexpected truth about 
the continent and would make the 
land theirs, because they were set- 
tlers, tough, patient, slow and 
fecund. 

The drama is not only classical; it 
is romantic. The West is par ex- 
cellence the source and seat of Amer- 
ican romanticism. And like Francis 
Parkman, the great historian of a 
more eastern West, DeVoto is essen- 
tially a romantic. This may sound 
odd to readers acquainted with De- 
Voto the literary critic growling defi- 
antly from beneath a hard thorny 
shell that repels all nonsense and all 
soft, wooly ideas, making him seem a 
tough-skinned, tough-minded realist. 
As a historian, he has the modern 
penchant for the exhaustive use of 
source materials, the precise, meticu- 
lous detail, the insistence on imper- 
sonal forces of physical and social 
environment that condition the ac- 
tions of individual men; and he 
never fails to point up the meanness, 
rascality, stupidity and sordid self- 
interest of his characters. But what 
gives his histories their peculiar 
flavor is his feeling for the sweep of 
the continent and the forces, almost 
mystical at times, which surge back 
and forth over the great spaces be- 
fore the drama finally achieves its 
destined end. And always at the 
center are the men of skill, courage 
and determination, men who sur- 
mount the limiting difficulties im- 
posed by their brute environment, 
men who possess a dream which few 
can convert into reality but which 
gives their lives and actions a mean- 
ing, a romantic significance. His 
heroes are loners, like most of Amer- 
ica’s great folk and literary heroes, 


men who shape their own destiny, 
who dominate by virtue of their 
drive, daring and vision, whose suc- 
cesses and failures are essentially 
personal. 

The scope of The Course of Em- 
pire is far broader than that of the 
two previously published parts of the 
trilogy. In the first volume, DeVoto 
showed how the various political 
forces, military adventures and wes- 
tering colonists in one year con- 
spired, as it were, to make 1846 the 
year that decided once and for all 
the pattern of our destined boun- 
daries. His second, Across the Wide 
Missouri, traced the imperial effects 
of the commercial fur trade rivalries 
between 1832 and 1838 and showed 
how the knowledge and experience of 
the mountain men, living alone with 
snow, Indians and beavers, prepared 
the way for the climactic movements 
of the 1840s. This new volume has 
for its scene the whole of the North 
American continent, and even the 
capitals of Europe; for its time, the 
three centuries between Columbus’s 
first Bahama landfall and Lewis and 
Clark’s return down the Missouri to 
the settlements that had given them 
up for lost. 

Perforce, then, it contains an over- 
whelming amount of factual material. 
One of the first reviewers rejected the 
book as being composed of a plethora 
of undigested detail that made it im- 
possible for any but the most inde- 
fatigable reader. There is some- 
thing to that criticism—especially if 
one does not get past page 400 (and, 
as one of the unfortunate daily re- 
viewers, that critic may well not have 
been able to do so). 

The long first part of the book is a 
story of confusion and frustration: 
of Spanish explorers following will- 
o’-the-wisps, trekking across barren 
mountain wastes or sloshing through 
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subtropical swamps, eagerly misinter- 
preting the signs of Indians who were 
sometimes well-meaning but as often 
hostile or intentionally mendacious, 
and always failing to quite reach the 
mountains of gold and precious 
stones of the Cibola that always lay a 
bit farther on, open to another 
hardier, better-prepared expedition; 
of French and English explorers and 
fur traders, seeking to augment the 
wealth gained (for their employers) 
from the peltries with the fame that 
would accrue to him who at last pad- 
died his canoe to the headwaters of 
that one last river that led to the 
portage to the River of the West. 

The essence of these stories is mis- 
information, misinterpretation, wish- 
ful thinking. The mists that hid the 
unexplored interior were thick and 
often spread down even to those 
regions which white men had seen 
with clouded eyes and described in a 
welter of fact and fancy. If then 
Cabeze de Vaca and Coronado and 
du Lhut and Vérendrye and Groseil- 
liers and Jonathan Carver, to name 
but a few of the many, could give but 
a confusing account of the continent 
they had nicked into, confusion be- 
comes essential to the historian’s 
faithful recording. The confusion is 
worse confounded by the fact that the 
historian knows the terrain in a way 
the explorers did not, so that there 
are always two sets of geographical 
data to deal with: the facts as we 
know them today, and the sometimes 
true, but more often half-true or 
totally false, facts reported by the 
various explorers. 

Pity, indeed, the poor daily re- 
viewer. But no need to pity the 
reader who can take the book at his 
leisure. Even the most patient reader 
will probably feel at times that he is 
getting hopelessly bogged in a 
morass of uncharted, unnamed, 
sourceless rivers navigated by a mot- 
ley collection of travelers whose 
names and routes he cannot possibly 
remember. We feel, as we often feel 
in naturalistic novels, that all this 
mass of detail cannot possibly be 
necessary, that it impedes us instead 
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of helping us along our way. But 
here, as in successful naturalistic nov- 
els, the details in the end prove the 
making of the book; we forget them, 
indeed, but their very weight makes 
the necessary impression that could 
have been made in no other way. 
The Course of Empire makes us feel, 
truly, as no other book makes us feel, 
the long, slow emergence of the con- 
tinent, the relentless lifting of its 
inexorable rocky, mountain spine out 
of the mists of dream, wishful think- 
ing, legends and lies. 

For three centuries, the continental 
bulge emerges gradually as the slow 
accumulation of empirical know- 
ledge penetrates the enshrouding 
mists. Then suddenly the mists are 
dispelled, and the Rockies erupt, 
sharp and clear, fatal to many a man, 
and fatal to the dream that had pro- 
pelled the bravest and the best on and 
on. So, the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, climactic to the history of 
Western exploration, is climactic to 
the book. No longer do we follow 
explorers for a few pages only to lose 
them as they lose their way. Now we 
accompany the determined, skilled 
expedition that accomplishes what 
Jefferson knew Americans had to ac- 
complish. The hardships Lewis and 
Clark encounter are no greater and 
no less than those met by the other 
great explorers. But their will and 
their intelligence is greater and they 
succeed, 

Happily, their Journals were so 
carefully kept that we can follow 
them day by day as they stumble and 
struggle, often misinterpreting as 
others had misinterpreted, but never 
giving up, never taking their desires 
for reality, and never letting reality 
keep them from the goal they had 
set. Now everything appears as 
preparation for this journey; just as 
in real life the expedition could not 
have been without Thompson and 
McKenzie before it, so in the book it 
could not have its dramatic impact 
without the preceding mass of nat- 
uralistic detail that had at times been 
so onerous. 


After our 400 pages of hardship, 





heartbreak, folly and confusion, we 
now have a hundred-odd pages of 
directed, rewarding, clarifying ex. 
ploration, related in the matter-of-fact 
tones of the orthodox historian. And 
after that DeVoto breaks into poetry, 
poetry which without proper prepara. 
tion would have been sentimental, 
egregiously purple. Here, the poetry 
fittingly climaxes the great journey 
of discovery. Without it, the book 
would still have been a literary ex- 
perience, and one might not even 
have noticed to deplore its absence; 
but when it comes, it comes as the 
coda to a symphony, catching up the 
essence of all that preceded, obvi- 
ously needed and right. 

“Tt would be one of the days in 
early September 1806 when, near 
the mouth of the Platte River, the 
dugouts bound for St. Louis turn 
shoreward, having sighted a boat 
bound upstream, which also heads 
for the bank. The far-wanderers 
leap ashore to shake the hands of 
their own kind and ask how fares 
it with the United States. . . . 

“Talking to men who but lately 
had kissed their wives goodnight 
and slept under storm-tight roofs, 
. . . they must have had a way of 
standing and a look in their eyes. 
. . . Till they died this stream of 
memory would set them apart... 
For they had crossed the continent 
and come back, the first of all.... 

“Below the Sioux we all had 
boils; at Fort Clatsop we were al- 
ways coughing. . . . But the sound 
of all our nights is running water, 
soft and strong as the Missouri, a 
rush and humming as the Colum- 
bia, but most beautiful as_ the 
hurrying of mountain creeks. 
There were dreads that grew on 
you of danger at hand or to come 
but no danger a man would not 
face and no moment of fear or 
action we did not come through 
knowing we had done well. It was 
cold work towing the boats up the 
Jefferson; below Celilo there was 
always rain. Our feet swelled 
from the cactus at the long portage 
and were like to rot at Fort Clat- 
sop. But there was strangeness, 
beauty, wonder, and afterward 4 
great content. We were the first. 

“They will always be the first. 
The frieze will show them coming 
home, the West to their backs. 
The others came afterward.” 
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Two Great Spanish Writers 


Unamuno. Lorca. 
By Arturo Barea. 


Yale. 61 pp. $2.50. 


LIKE ALL unpretentious introduc- 
tions, Mr. Barea’s essay on Miguel 
de Unamuno is meant to direct the 
reader’s attention to the original 
works. Unamuno is a liberal who 
does not have faith in progress; a 
democrat without faith in the com- 
mon man; an intellectual who finds 
reason insufficient; a religious soul 
who does not have faith in theology. 
For him the essential reality is the 
existence of his own personality, and 
so the essential, and overwhelming, 
intellectual problem is how to recon- 
cile one’s personal existence with the 
reality of Death. 

Perhaps irreconcilability is the 
summary description of his entire 
position. One has the impression that 
Unamuno’s paradoxes are construct- 
ed in such a way that resolutions are 
constitutionally impossible. It may be 
that the questions are badly asked, 
rather than that no answer is con- 
ceivable. The philosopher who is 
satisfied to struggle with alternatives, 
both of which he rejects, and neither 
of which is amenable to a “higher 
synthesis,” is condemned to struggle 
over problems without any hope of 
breaking through to a possible an- 
swer. 

Unamuno is not the first to be sat- 
isfied with the struggle alone. But he 
is unique insofar as his presentation 
of the alternatives is different from 
the others. His presentations flowed 
through an immensely prolific long 
life. In newspaper essays, poems, 
novels, plays and philosophical con- 
fessions, his reflective and imag- 
inative spirit confronted the prob- 
lems of his country and of humanity 
as he experienced them subjectively. 

“The tragic sense of life,” which 
colors all his thinking, rests on the 
conflict between his irrational vital 
longings and his passion for truth; 
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By Roy Campbell. 
Yale. 79 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Morris Philipson 


Former instructor in the humanities, 


on the struggle between a happy per- 
sonal life and the tortures of imper- 
sonal wisdom. His tragedy is that he 
refused to purchase one at the price 
of the other. For us the problem re- 
mains whether the discovery which 
terrifies him as “true” is the objec- 
tive nature of reality, or whether it 
is the limits of his intellectual and 
spiritual effort. That Unamuno’s 
writings are an existential testament 
is not doubted. But Mr. Barea’s in- 
troduction only makes us want to 
pursue the questions at first hand. 
There is good reason to hope for 
many Unamuno translations. 

In the study of Lorca, we are 
offered such translations in the body 
of the book. Mr. Campbell is a poet 
as well as a critic, and his essay is 
more of a textual analysis and ap- 
preciation than an introduction. Dis- 
regarding the political associations 
surrounding Lorca’s original popu- 
larity outside of Spain, Mr. Camp- 
bell seeks the essential merit in the 
poet’s works themselves, promising 
sound reason for the high value 
which continues to be placed on them. 

Lorca’s poems are rooted in his 
native Andalusia, his Catholicism, 
his rich literary heritage, and his 
compassionate human _ experience. 
There is no political world-message 
to be found. “It is a sign of super- 
iority not to have any message at 
all—any more than Shakespeare or 
Homer had one.” 

With extensive use of examples 
from his poetry, the author argues 
that Lorca “perfected the miraculous 
operation of combining the most cul- 
tivated artifice of baroque poetry 
with the ingenuous art of the peo- 
ple.” In respect to style as well as 
to subject, “tradition finally balanced 
perfectly with revolutionary innova- 
tions.” 


University of Chicago 


Throughout Mr. Campbell’s vigor- 
ous pages, there are numerous sug- 
gestive remarks concerning religious 
manifestations of the Spanish people, 
the vocal element in the Spanish lan- 
guage, “nature” poetry, and poetic 
technique. The poems themselves— 
of little animals, dreams, apprehen- 
sions, praises and laments—are 
peculiarly exciting and satisfying 
lyrics. 





India 


politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia. You may 
be anxious to know about 
Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
cannot do better than to 
subscribe to 


THOUGHT 


A Weekly Review of 
Politics and the Arts 


that stands for 
Asia’s freedom as an in- 
tegral part of world free- 
dom and discusses events 
and views dispassionately. 


Subscription rates: 
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On SCREEN 





MARKFIELD 


HOSE OF Us who first saw the 

light of the screen during the era 
that fell between Hell’s Angels and 
The Great Dictator are, cinematically 
speaking, a race apart. We slunk men- 
acingly along the streets, like Frankie 
Darrow; filtered James Cagney’s 
whine into our voices; let the corner 
of our lower lip droop, like Cary 
Grant; and I’m not sure that most of 
us didn’t believe we would die flip- 
ping a coin, like George Raft. Our 
mother-figures were Myrna Loy, Irene 
Dunne, Claudette Colbert, Joan Craw- 
ford; and we resented our fathers, 
who obstinately refused to behave like 
Wallace Beery. Frame by frame, the 
movies spun out on a single beam of 
light the brassy images that left their 
afterglow on reality; we could not tell 
where the screen ended and our lives 
began. 

Like those who lived through the 
silents, we can lay claim to something 
special. For it is likely that the gen- 
eration whose sensibilities are being 
dissolved now into the nitidous Nir- 
vana of the television screen will 
never know what the movies are. 

Perhaps the surest means of chart- 
ing the distance we have unwittingly 
come is to gaze fixedly upon the 
young saplings which the big studios 
are conscientiously nurturing into the 
screen personalities of the future. Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, Janet Leigh, Tony Cur- 
tis, Doris Day or Jeffrey Hunter have 
the kind of faces which might be used 
appropriately on the upper flap of a 
cereal box. Depthless and inflexible, 
they can never please you deeply, or, 
for that matter, arouse consummate 
hatred; at all times, they have the 
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By Wallace Markfield 


Are the Movies 
Going Under? 


healthful, sanitary air of a Gerber’s 
Baby. 

Consider this assortment and then 
think upon the types that turned up 
in the Thirties—John Garfield, the 
eternal Odets hero watching society 
crush the flower over him like a 
blanket of smog; Carole Lombard, a 
tinny voice careening on the edge of 
pure insanity, gestures synchronizing 
into one convulsive twitch; Mickey 
Rooney, with the glazed eyes of an 
overworked chimneysweep, the virtu- 
oso of motion who could use his hands 
like semaphores; or Gary Cooper, a 
colorless cement filling the interstices 
of each role. 

What marked them off from the 
present epoch was a certain eccen- 
tricity, the sense you got that each 
one had snatched out of life some 
particular style which he clung to 
with grand ferocity. They had only 
one role to play and, like racing cars, 
seemed built and charged for short, 
furious runs; they could never give 
you the sort of cool, brisk competence 
that colors the work of Glenn Ford, 
William Holden or Dennis O’Keefe 
and permits them to fit snugly into 
any kind of movie. 

I think it unlikely that a trek to the 
local double feature will encourage 
you to expect the kind of star or 
movie that you could never forget. 
As for the films themselves, visual 
handsomeness, elegance, skill, even a 
genuine devotion to the possibilities 
of the screen can be found in gener- 
ous proportions and enjoyed—only so 
long as nobody sets about scrutinizing 
harshly the values of the handsome- 
ness, the nature of the elegance and 





skill, the depth of the devotion. [In 
these terms, The Quiet Man must be 
reckoned as supreme an achievement 
as the deep-freeze unit. It is as though 
all the power and richness of Eisen. 
stein or Griffith were to reach culmin. 
ation in Ivanhoe. 

About the best we are getting is a 
glittering package like The Bad and 
the Beautiful, where every scene re. 
veals the sweat and anxiety, the en. 
ergy and inventiveness that was lay. 
ished upon it. Here again, Vincente 
Minnelli is permitted to prove that 
he is one of the few directors whose 
talents have not yet congealed, a tech. 
nician of infinite guile and good 
taste; if you remember the way he 
used the motion of a swing in Father’s 
Little Dividend, you know what he 
can do to tone up the most static, 
insipid of shots. There is little passion 
in the film, however, and even less 
desire to bring in the acid and vitriol 
which the subject requires. 

The films that shocked us once, the 
forceful, vulgar days of Scarface or 
Cimmaron seem to melt back into the 
horizon, along with Greed and Fool- 
ish Wives. Those, like Val Lewton, 
Arthur Ripley, at times Preston Stur- 
ges, who came as stimulants and 
promised a wider movie alphabet than 
we had known, are gone; and in any 
case, it is doubtful if their kind would 
have the time yet to make the pictures 
which must be made if this one art 
which was not sired by royalty, the 
Church or an older culture is not to 
go under. Should the movies, against 
all odds, come out on top, we may 
read with joy again Griffith’s words: 
“Yesterday was the day of the war 
rior. Today is the day of the capi- 
talist. Tomorrow will be the day of 
the thinker.” 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 





ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Sidney Hook Replies to British 
Critic of U.S. Foreign Policy 


In his letter published in the January 26 
New Leaver, B. J. Green asked whether I 
regard war between Russia and the West as 
inevitable. In view of what I have written 
on the subject, I can only regard this question 
as rhetorical, if not disingenuous. I answer it 
nonetheless again with an emphatic negative 
as a preface to pointing out that what I think 
about this question is not as important as what 
Stalin believes; and like a good Bolshevik 
fanatic, Stalin believes, despite all his talk 
about coexistence, that such a war is inevitable, 
and that it flows necessarily from the nature 
of capitalism. Such secular fanaticism can be 
tamed only by fear of failure, and our policy 
is to prevent Stalin from taking unnecessary 
risks while we wage psychological warfare on 
behalf of a free culture. Mr. Green’s pretense 
that by psychological warfare I meant “a war 
of liberation” (he puts this in quotations and 
gives the impression that these are my words) 
is worse than disingenuous. 

Although war is not inevitable, many things 
can make it more probable. Among them, if it 
were adopted, is the position of Mr. Green, 
which, under a few verbal fig leaves, is the 
policy of appeasement. By giving the impres- 
sion that the West will refuse to engage in war 
at all costs because a victory will not be much 
better than a defeat, it will embolden Stalin 
to undertake overt aggression or to encourage 
his satellites to do so. 

It is absurd to say that war was inevitable 
in 1939, If England had stood by when Poland 
was involved, there would have been no war. 
Even Hitler was surprised that England came 
in. Hitler’s economy did not need war: It 
could thrive on appeasement and barter. To 
be sure, war was very probable in 1939, but it 
had become very probable then because of the 
policy of appeasement in earlier years when 
war was much less probable. 

When Mr, Green writes that the “real” 
enemy is not the Kremlin but North Korea and 
Red China, he indicates that he simply does 
not know the elementary facts of political life. 
He is like those who were convinced that the 
Czech Communists were not really Commun- 
ists, that the Hungarian Communists are Hun- 
garians first, etc. Was it only a coincidence 
that the Soviet representative at the UN gave 
the signal to the Koreans to begin truce nego- 
tiations? Independence, indeed! 

Finally, Mr. Green’s remarks about combat- 
ing the spread of Communism with social re- 
forms and a better ideology are a half-truth. It 
is like saying that, if London’s slums had been 
tazed and a 40-hour week introduced in France, 
this would have stopped Nazi aggression, Social 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


reforms by all means and not merely to stop 
Communism. But Stalin can destroy more so- 
cial reforms in one year—and, with them, free- 
dom (see Czechoslovakia)—than we can intro- 
duce in a generation. 

Victory in the last war did not insure the 
defeat of Fascism. But does Mr. Green imply 
that defeat would have been a better guarantee? 
If Mr. Green speaks for Europe, then in the 
interests of the free world it would be better 
for the U.S. to withdraw from Europe, for a 
position like his means the loss of Europe to 
Stalin with all the difference our aid and/or 
trade will make in increasing the Kremlin’s po- 
tential for continued aggression. But, happily, 
Mr. Green’s position is not representative of 
the most influential domocratic groups in 
Europe. Like some others, I can hear him 
retort: I would rather be a live jackal than a 
dead lion. But if the lion roars, he may live; 
and if he doesn’t, the jackals will perish miser- 
ably anyhow. 


New York City SipnEY Hook 


Denies One Must Reject Religion 
In Order to Be ‘Contemporary’ 


Since last November 10, when it appeared, I 
have been wanting to comment on Granville 
Hicks’s review of Upton Sinclair’s A Personal 
Jesus. But William E. Bohn’s column on the 
same subject, in THE New Leaver of January 
12, offers a more tempting target. 

Neither in Mr. Bohn’s column nor in Mr. 
Hicks’s review do I find any mention of the fact 
that Mr. Sinclair is merely the latest in a 
series of writers who have attempted the same 
task—“to rescue Jesus for the rationalists.” 
Thomas Jefferson tackled it. So (among others) 
did Strauss, Renan and Mary Antin. One 
would expect to find some placing of Sinclair 
in this series—some indication of what, if any- 
thing, he has added that is new. It would have 
been in place, also, to remark that, for some- 
thing like a century and a half, the Unitarian 
denomination has been grappling with the prob- 
lem of revising Christianity to fit a Jesus who 
has been so “rescued.” 

I have no quarrel with what Mr. Bohn says 
about the incapacity of “the average modern 
man or woman” to believe that miracles ever 
happened, provided he defines the term “mod- 
ern” in such a way as to limit it to those who 
share that incapacity. So limited, the statement 
becomes a tautology. Those who cannot believe, 
cannot believe. Very true—and I have no doubt 
that, as Mr. Bohn says, there are millions of 
them. 

But such a definition of “modern” excludes 
a lot of people who are alive, walking about, 
reading and writing, going to church, and other- 
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will decide whether or not 
OWEN LATTIMORE 


was a promoter of 


Meanwhile, you can learn 
the sober facts behind this 
important case by reading 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


by 
Professor Richard L. Walker 
of Yale University 


a fact-filled, impartial sup- 
plement, of greater value 
than reams of newspapers 
in giving you a clear, un- 
biased picture of the Latti- 
more case. We have al- 
ready sold thousands of 
copies of our second print- 
ing. 
iSe a copy 
10-100 copies—i0c each 
Bulk rates on request 
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The Palestine Arab refugees cannot be ry. 
) a A R f ) | T ¢) R patriated because their homes, which were gy}. 
a standard to begin with, were destroyed in th 
war; while Jewish refugees from the An} 
countries (about whom no one, including Mix 
wise exerting themselves in the contemporary Dawidowicz, seems to be concerned) have bee: 
world. I notice with pleasure that some of them streaming into Israel. The latter has stated thy 
read THE New LeaperR with considerable en- he will arbitrate all points of controversy with 
thusiasm and occasionally write to it. And, her Arab neighbors. The only way to solve th ; 
among these unmodern contemporaries of ours, refugee problem is for the two antagonists tj 
a great deal of thinking and writing about arbitrate. You cannot have unilateral action, 
Jesus and related subjects has been and is Bgltimore Metvin Nauvum Coney 
going on: so that if they do not have much time Intercollegiate Zionist Federation of America 
to spare for Mr. Sinclair, there is some excuse 
for them—they have other fish to fry. I wonder I found Lucy S. Dawidowicz’s review a clear, 
if Mr. Bohn has read Clive Staples Lewis’s just and courageous analysis of the Arab refugee 
book, Miracles—it is only a few years old—or Problem. It is encouraging to know that there 
Dorothy Sayers’s The Man Born to Be King. 8 at least one group in Israel, Ihud, that is 
They might suggest some lines of thought on ‘trying to promote a just solution of the prob. 
how to be contemporary, or even intellectual, lem. It would be interesting to know mor 

















without being modern. about Ihud; how strong is it? And what about 
In the review of James B. Conant’s Modern the intellectual leaders of Israel—what is their 
OUR SPECIAL Science and Modern Man, appearing in the point of view on the refugee question? 
same issue of Tue New Leaper, I notice that New York City E. M. Voym 
NEW-YEAR scientists themselves seem to be losing touch Bee 
OFFER with paremnny 4 They are beginning to think Secent Sock Recteis 
that perhaps “the structure of nature may be Elici . ; 
icit High Praise 
is still on! such that our processes of thought do not... 7" ; ; ee 
J permit us to think about it.” Which is getting he book reviews ey THE New Leaper are 
awfully close to saying that truth transcends our ie good ut remap nga but I bie, bad 
reason—and that what is “out of bounds” for Peclally impressed by the two main reviews 
27 Weeks for $2.00 “the average modern man or woman” may not im the January 19 issue, J. Salwyn Schapiro’ 
be at all out of bounds for the universe. piece on Gilmore’s The World of Humanism 
Buffalo, N. Y. C. 1. Crarurin and Lucy S. Dawidowicz’s on The Arab Ref: 
Save more than half ugee Problem. 
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YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


&< MARTHA WRIGHT 
FH) SEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM Berth 
MeCORMICK * TABBERT ° 
d JUANITA a 


MAJESTIC "THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20, 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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M-G-M’s hear 
warming story of a funster 
and a youngster! Together, 
they give you entertain- 
ment with a new twist, 
laughter with a new lift! 


JANE GREER 
TIM CONSIDINE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Wilson Incident 


THE EIsENHOWER ADMINISTRATION had just taken of- 
fice when it was almost hoist by its own petard. Having 
stressed all through the campaign the need for governing 
according to the highest code of ethics, its full comple- 
ment of Cabinet officers could not be sworn in on the day 
after Inauguration because of irregularities affecting the 
Secretary of Defense-designate, Charles E. Wilson. For 
the Administration had been advised, as a result of ques- 
tioning by Harry Byrd of Virginia, an Eisenhower Demo- 
crat, that the Senate would not ratify the Wilson nomina- 
tion as long as the former head of General Motors held 
approximately $2.5 million worth of GM stock. The 
question that resounded in Washington, as an unexpected 
and unpleasant counterpoint to the cheers of inaugural 
crowds, was: Why had the fiasco been allowed to happen? 

If, first, there was evidence of an important ethical 
question having so soon been overlooked, it was also 
clear that the tradition of high appointees divesting them- 
selves of outside financial connections had been violated. 
Throughout the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations, 
the tradition had been firmly adhered to—whatever else 
may be said of those administrations, their leaders, at 
any rate, cannot be accused of susceptibility to pressures 
arising out of direct interest in private corporations. It is 
a pity that the new President did not familiarize himself 
with this tradition before appointing Wilson. 

If the excuse can be made that ethics and tradition 
were overlooked in the excitement of the Inauguration, 
what excuse can there be for ignoring the law? A 1948 
enactment stated that anyone who is “directly or in- 
directly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts 
of any corporation,” and who “is employed ... as an 
officer or agent of the United States for the transaction 
of business with such business entity, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than two years 
or both.” This law, ironically, was passed by a Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress! Surely it expressed clearly the 
hazards implied in giving Defense to someone possessing 
39,470 shares in the corporation that does most business 
with the Department. Yet neither Attorney General 
Brownell nor any of the other smart lawyers on the 
Eisenhower team were aware of the law or took it ser- 
iously. Wrote Arthur Krock of the New York Times: 
“Wilson and his friends either considered Wilson above 
the law or that Congress would be delighted to ‘modify’ it 
to obtain Wilson’s services.” If this is the opinion of a 
writer known for his restraint, the Wilson incident is 
deeply disturbing. 

What aggravates it is Wilson himself. His behavior 
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before the Senate Armed Services Committee, which 
looked into his nomination, was arrogant. He spoke to the 
Senators as if they were nosey strangers rather than pro. 
tectors of the public weal. “I really feel you are giving 
me quite a pushing around,” he told them. He con. 
plained to the $12,000-a-year legislators that the tax pen. 
alty for selling his $2.5 million worth of stock would be 
“too great,” and “I don’t know why you should ask me 
to do it.” Wilson was at his most arrogant when, in an. 
swer to a query about how he would react to Defense 
matters affecting General Motors, he said: “I thought 
what was good for the country was good for General 
Motors and vice versa.” 

That remark epitomizes an attitude prevalent in the 
Eisenhower Administration which could prove disastrous 
both to it and to the country. The Administration seems 
to think that the Government is run exactly like a busi- 
ness. But, as Scripps-Howard columnist Thomas Stokes 
pointed out only last week, Government is as much unlike 
business as like it. No corporation has to deal with the 
infinite human problems of 160 million Americans, and 
no corporation has to make decisions involving war or 
peace, social justice, freedom and a host of other issues 
affecting the fates of nations and civilizations. It does not 
follow, then, that a big corporation executive is specially 
qualified to run a big Government agency, or that a 
group of such executives need only apply their business 
knowledge to the Government in order to operate it well. 

Wilson has sold his stock and has now been con- 
firmed as Defense Secretary by the Senate. But the issue 
does not end there. The nominations of Robert T. Stevens 
as Army Secretary and Harold E. Talbott as Air Force 
Secretary have reproduced the issue on lower echelons; 
both have large stock holdings in companies doing busi- 
ness with the Government and had not, at press time, 
decided to sell them. Whatever these men eventually do, 
they, Wilson, and two other aides who were also big 
stockholders (Wilson’s deputy, Roger M. Kyes, and Navy 
Secretary-designate Robert B. Anderson) will serve as 
perpetual reminders of a serious defect in the new Ad- 
ministration which requires a far-reaching cure, We may 
consider ourselves lucky that the Senate, including such 
Republican stalwarts as Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Saltonstall, obstinately fulfilled its obligation 
to question before approving these appointments. 


Smith to Dulles 


THE APPOINTMENTS of General Walter Bedell Smith as 
Undersecretary of State, and of Allen W. Dulles to suc: 
ceed General Smith as Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, merit much applause. 

General Smith, who retires from the Army to under- 
take his new civilian task, is no newcomer to the field 
of foreign relations. As Chief of Staff to Eisenhower 
during World War II, Smith came into close contact with 
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European leaders and problems, and thereafter as Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R. he learned about Soviet affairs 
first-hand. His experience in the CIA will stand the State 
Department in good stead. 

Dulles’s foreign experience covers almost 40 years. 
During World War II, he headed up OSS operations in 
Central Europe, and from his base in Switzerland gave 
support, among other activities, to the 1944 Putsch 
against Hitler. In August 1951, he became Deputy Direct- 
or of the CIA. As a measure of his thinking, he suggested 
in THE NEw LEADER on May 14, 1949, in an article 
entitled “Security Without Witch Hunts,” that Congres- 
sional investigations of subversive activities be supple- 
mented by a “Commission on Internal Security” modeled 
on the Canadian Royal Commission that sat on the 
Gouzenko spy case, if such inquiries are to be a full- 
time and truly nonpartisan function of Government. 

Both Smith and Dulles should bring to their new as- 
signments a freshness and imagination that will increase 
the stature of American world leadership. 


Two Verdicts 


THE FIRST WEEK under Eisenhower saw Federal courts 
deliver two important verdicts in the American people’s 
nonpartisan fight on Stalinists, overt and covert. First, 
thirteen “second-string” Communist party leaders were 
convicted under the Smith Act of conspiracy to advocate 
the violent overthrow of our democracy. Then, within 
the week, William Remington, a former Commerce De- 
partment official, was found guilty of perjury for denying 
ties with Communist groups. 

For Remington, this was his second conviction; the 
first was set aside by the Court of Appeals on a techni- 
cality. It was thus a conclusive verdict against a bright 
young man who, not so long ago, was being held up in 
some circles as the classic example of an innocent man 
“martyrized” by Government loyalty boards. If he was 
in fact the classic example (and many publications de- 
voted many words to saying that he was), then our loy- 
alty program is holding up well indeed. The last-ditch 
apologists who object that Remington wasn’t convicted 
of Communism, “only” of perjury, should note that one 
of the perjury counts concerned his passing secret infor- 
mation to a Communist spy courier. 

The thirteen Communist party leaders were hardly 
“second-stringers” as far as the Kremlin was concerned. 
One of them, V. J. Jerome, had the vital assignment of 
Winning Hollywood, and the details of the wreckage he 
caused are still being examined by Congressional com- 
mittees. The other twelve, while not as spectacular, were 
equally crucial to Bolshevik efforts. Some will say that 
“the party will get along just as well without them,” but 
that is just not true. These are highly-skilled subversives, 
and their imprisonment makes the task of preserving 
freedom that much easier. 
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ANNOUNCES 


The American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
FOUR FORUMS | 


AT STUDIO 51 
(FORMERLY MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATER) 
109 W. 39th ST. 


Thursday, February 19 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE EX-COMMUNIST: HIS ROLE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Speakers: HANNAH ARENDT, author, "The Origins of Totalitarianism." 
1 HARRY D. GIDEONSE, President, Brooklyn College. 
SIDNEY HOOK, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, New York University. 
JAMES WECHSLER, Editor, New York Post. 


Thursday, February 26 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE QUEST FOR THE ABSOLUTE: MODERN MAN AND HIS RELIGIONS 


? Speakers: ERNEST NAGEL, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter College. 


W. T. STACE, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University; author, 
“The Destiny of Western Man." 


PAUL TILLICH, Professor of Philosophy and Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary; author, "The Protestant Era." 


Thursday, March 5 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE WESTERN MIND AND THE “MYSTERIOUS EAST" 


4 Speakers: WILLIAM BARRETT, Associate Editor, Partisan Review. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Professor of Literature, Sarah Lawrence College; 
Editor, "Philosophies of India." 


ARTHUR S. LALL, Indian Consul-General; author. 
NORMAN THOMAS, newspaper columnist; author, "A Socialist's Faith." 


Thursday, March 12 at 8:30 p.m. 
HOW CAN AMERICAN POLICY MEET THE SOVIET THREAT? 


Speakers: JAMES BURNHAM, author, "The Coming Defeat of Communism." 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago; author, "In Defense of the National Interes?." 
PHILIP MOSELY, Professor of International Relations and Director of the 
Russian Institute, Columbia University. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR., Professor of History, Harvard University; 
author, "The Vital Center." 


Series Subscription: $3 Apply to: American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
Single Admission: $1 35 W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1132 














